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LAW OF PHYSICAL LIFE.* 


To the subject of Human Physiology, its elucidation, its 
importance and practical usefulness, Mr. Mann has devoted 
the larger portion of his last report, and has given therein a most 
interesting discussion upon the law of physical life. It is writ- 
ten with the accuracy and has the clear demonstration of science, 
and exhibits the beautiful fervor of eloquence and poetry, that 
so distinctly characterize the productions of this faithful and 
earnest philanthropist. 

His object is to show — 1. the structure of our animal frame 
and of its organs, their wants, their uses and relations to the 
external world.; 2. our responsibility concerning them; and, 
3. that our health and comfort, our fulness and power of life 
depend upon our faithful discharge of that responsibility, and 
our fulfilment of the conditions of our earthly existence, and that 
from our unfaithfulness, in this regard for the laws of our being, 
come our pains, our ailments, and our early death. 

This is a field of useful research ever present to every individ- 
ual of the human race. It may be productive beyond measure 
of good, or it may yield only pain and sorrow. Yet few have 
thought it worth their attention to enter upon and examine it; 
still fewer have cared to cultivate it, so that it may bring forth 
the full fruits of health and life. 





* Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education. By Horace Mann. 
{Notice continued from page 381 of the last volume.) 
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Means of Life. [Sept. 





There is a common notion, that life is a mystery; that 
health is the gift of nature; that diseases are God’s chastenings, 
and death comes at its own appointed time, and therefore we have 
nothing to do in the matter; that study into these things is a 
vain endeavor to find out the unsearchable ; and all attempts 
to increase our strength or protract our life will be but an in- 
effectual struggle against the Almighty. Such, we believe, is 
not the lot of man here below. Far different is our condition, 
far wider is our duty in respect to the maintenance of our 
physical being on earth. We are not to be the mere passive 
recipients of the means of life, nor careless revellers in the midst 
of them. Still less are we to scorn and neglect them and bury 
them in.the ground. For all the things of the world are 
created by God in infinite wisdom, and all its circumstances 
are arranged in infinite love. Every one of the numberless 
blessings granted to us has an especial design; and to the en- 
joyment of each there is affixed a condition for us to fulfil. 
Thereupon hangs a duty of knowledge and obedience; and a 
responsibility to ourselves and to God for all the consequences 
of neglect. Hence comes the necessity of our studying the 
laws of life and of health, the conditions of our present exist- 
ence, and the means put into our hands for their fulfilment. 

All men seem to have a general notion of the means by 
which life is sustained ; yet few are well acquainted with their 
minute and daily administration. Every one is aware of the 
need of food, clothing, and air: but how these shall be pre- 
pared and taken, in what manner and in what measure, this is 
the question, on which men differ, both in their theory and in 
their practice; and hence come the very different results of 
health and strength in various persons. 


“The earth was given us by a generous Providence for our 
habitation. Our organs and their functions, and the necessities 
of our powers are perfectly fitted to external nature. Between 
the wants of the animal body and the elements there is a 
beautiful harmony. For every need of our organs or our life 
God has created an abundant supply. Some of these things 
are supplied to us all ready for our use, — as the air for the 
lungs and respiration, the light for the eye, the water for drink : 

other things are given to us in the raw material unfit for’ use. 
But then we have intellect given us to perceive the powers and 
worth of these, and their convertibility into such shapes or 
combinations as our bodies may require.” — p. 90. 
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Our bread is not prepared nor our meats cooked for our 
tables, but we have the earth with all its capacities of bringing 
forth her seeds and fruits, we have hands to cultivate the soil, 
and minds to learn the way to gather our bread from these. 
God has appointed no necessity of our being without pointing 
out the way, and giving us the means of supplying it. Our 
breath comes directly from his hands. Our clothing, our 
shelter, and our food come indirectly from him, through the 
instruments, that he has bestowed upon us. The things 
God himself has prepared for us are perfect, and no art 
of ours can improve them; but, on the other hand, we 
may interfere, and render them unfit for our wants. We 
may taint the air we breathe, we may corrupt the water 
we drink, and thereby impair their power of sustaining 
life. All that comes to us, through our own agency, requires 
the most careful observation, first, to learn the structure and 
wants of our frames, and, second, to know the means of sup- 
plying those wants. This is not a matter of indifference. The 
animal frame, in its original structure, is not elastic as to 
its wants, nor careless as to its supplies. The conditions of 
its being are fixed, and we cannot change them, but 
the measure of that being, its power and its comfort will vary 
with our success in conforming to those conditions. ‘The quantity 
of nutriment, which we supply to our bodies, must be precisely 
suited to the wants of nutrition, and its quality as exactly fitted 
to the powers of digestion. The same material may, in one 
form, be very useful, and, in another, very injurious. We 
waste and die if our food be insufficient; we bloat and die if it 
be more than enough ; but the medium between these extremes 
nourishes and invigorates us. We are powerless if we have 
no exercise; we are exhausted if we toil excessively; but 
moderation in labor develops our powers. ‘To hold the nice 
balance between excess and deficiency in these things, to use 
all the materials and all the means of life exactly for the pur- 
poses for which they were designed, to indulge all our passions 
and appetites, to give play to all our propensities, just so far 
as will be advantageous to the animal economy, neither wholly 
denying them, on the one hand, nor living solely for them 
on the other; these are duties for our intellect and our con- 
science to know and to enforce ; and in proportion to our faith- 
fulness in this matter, will be the measure and the enjoyment 
of our life on earth. 














Fulness of Life. [Sept. 

God has put our lives, partially at least, into our own hands. 
Whether we shall live to the fulness of our years, and give to 
each day its fulness of strength and pleasure, or whether we 
shall be miserable invalids, ever moving toward the grave and 
cut off in the morn, noon, or eve of life; these depend upon 
our obedience to those laws which God has stamped upon our 
frames. 

It is a melancholy consideration to compare what we actu- 
ally are, with what we might be. Few of us are conscious, 
how far short we come of our real or our possible destiny ; for few 
are aware, how much strength and comfort we might here enjoy. 
We hardly seem to understand what health is. Now and then 
we see a man, in whom physical life is fully developed, his 
form is erect and his motions free; there is strength in his 
frame and roundness in his limbs; there is a glow on his cheek, 
a morning freshness in his countenance ; there is energy in his 
spirit and cheerfulness in his heart; he is in full possession 
of all his powers, and ever ready to apply them to any honest 
purpose. ‘This is the full measure of health, and it must be so 
continued, for threescore and ten years, to give him the full 
measure of life. ‘Thus would he have, during his earthly pil- 
grimage, seventy times three hundred and sixty-five days full 
of enjoyment, and be able to accomplish twenty-five thousand, 
five hundred and fifty full days’ labor undisturbed by sickness 
or pain. 

This is health: this is life: this we believe to be man’s 
natural destiny on earth. And all our variations from this, 
at least all our short comings, are the consequences of our fail- 
ure to fulfil the conditions of our existence here. 

It needs no demonstration to show, that not one of us 
attains this; that our race, even in its best and most favorable 
circumstances, does not probably exceed thirty-three per cent. of 
the fulness and duration of life, which God has given us the 
means of enjoying. ‘The world’s history is a terrible record of 
the abatement, that is made from our life in its progress, and of 
the curtailment at its end. 

Instead of living to threescore and ten, from our very birth 
we are surrounded with death; no age is free; nursing infancy, 
hopeful youth, vigorous manhood, all have fallen before the 
destroyer. For, “‘man that is born of a woman is of few 
days and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower and is 
cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” 
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Job was a prophet as well as poet, for his words are as true 
now as they were in his own time. In Boston, from 1811 to 
1838, more than thirty per cent. of all, who died, were less 
than two years old, and forty-seven per cent. had not passed 
their twentieth year, and less than seven per cent. reached 
their threescore years and ten. In Concord, Mass. from 1778 
to 1843, more than seventeen per cent. died within two years 
and more than thirty-two per cent. died within twenty years 
from their birth, and only twenty-two and seven tenths per cent. 
passed their seventieth year. By the report of the Registrar 
General, we find that, in England and Wales, during the year 
1841, almost twenty-three per cent. were under one year, 
fifty-two per cent. had not passed their twentieth year, and 
only fourteen per cent. had overstepped their seventieth year, 
when they died.* ‘The average duration of life in Concord, 
the most favored of these places, was a few days less than 
thirty-nine years. Abbreviation of life is not confined to 
the countries or towns here mentioned, ‘nor to the present age. 
The same sad tale is told in every graveyard on the globe. 
Wherever man has lived, from Noah till our day, there as well 
as in Rama has a voice been heard, “lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning. Rachel weeping for her children and would 
not be comforted, because they were not.” Such as es- 
cape the havoc of the nursery seem but to be reserved for 
other destructive influences, and before we have fairly entered 
upon the threshold of manhood, half of our race, have fallen 
beneath the destroyer: only a feeble remnant have filled out 
the full measure of time allotted to man on earth, and these, 
wearied with the frequent struggle with sickness and worn 
out with labor, have gone down to the grave as a resting 
place. 

Nor is this all, that we fall short of the full measure of our 
destiny on earth. Even this short period, averaging, through- 
out the world, not more than thirty-five years, is diminished at 
every stage, reduced at every turn, and taxed throughout with 
innumerable burdens. 'The whole catalogue of diseases, whose 





* In England and Wales, in 1841, there were 


Births. Deaths. Deaths under | year. | Proportion of deaths under 1 year 
to births. | to total deaths. 
501,589 {| 350,101 78,328 15 percent.| 22 per cent. 











Third Report of Registrar General, p. 65. 














6 Quantity of Ill Health. [Sept. 


name is legion, is borne by our race; and, cut short as our 
years are by the abbreviation of our term, we yet are obliged 
to contribute time for sickness and debility. 

Deduct the months, during which we are prostrated by 
disease and under the control of others; deduct the seasons, 
when, though we are not diseased, yet are invalids, with con- 
stitutions broken or powers wasted, dragging onward a wearied 
existence, in premature old age; deduct the periods when 
our energies are somewhat paralyzed, and our strength so 
far reduced below its just standard, that we cannot enter 
upon the full tide of active business, which men in health 
freely venture upon, or can only engage in inferior, lighter, 
and less desirable employments than we otherwise would 
undertake, and therefore accomplish less and enjoy less 
than we might; deduct the periods when we are slightly ailing, 
whether from cold, from headache, or other trifling cause, and 
our frames are-sluggish and our resolutions dormant, when we 
cannot in the day or in the hour, do its own appointed work ; 
deduct the times when we are heavy, stupid, and inactive, 
when our energies are absorbed in digesting improper or exces- 
sive food, when we are dull and sleepy out of due season ; 
lastly, deduct the moments when we are irritable in temper, 
timid of purpose, or gloomy in spirit, when our moral powers are 
weakened and disturbed, and our mental faculties oppressed ; — 
add to these the thirty or thirty-five years which we lose by 
premature death, and deduct the whole from a complete hu- 
man life, from twenty-five thousand five hundred and fifty days 
of health, unimpaired by sickness, unalloyed by pains, and it 
is wofully manifest, how small a fraction of our natural destiny 
we obtain out of the means and facilities, which a most gen- 
erous Providence has placed in and about us. 

If then our Creator has given us the material of a healthy 
and a full life of seventy years, and yet nearly two thirds of this 
is lost to us, it becomes a serious question for man to ask and to 
learn, what are the causes of this depreciation and loss. With- 
out pretending, that all these causes can be explained in the 
present state of human knowledge, we feel justified in saying, 
that more than half of our physical ills and of our deaths, arise 
from an ignorance of those laws of our being, which are known 
to some of mankind, and from a disobedience to those laws, 
when once revealed to us. A slight examination of some of 
the most important organs of the animal body, and their wants 
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and relations to external nature, will show us what are the con- 
ditions of health and life, and a comparison of these with our 
actual history will show wherein we fail. 


“The health, vigor, and longevity of the human family are 
almost entirely dependent upon these things. 

1. A sufficient quantity of wholesome and nutritious food 
well prepared before it is sent into the stomach. 

2. The due vitalization of the blood in the lungs. 

This vitalization of the blood is effected by our inhaling 
the necessary amount of pure air, which is impossible without 
active exercise. 


3. Personal cleanliness, by which is meant cleanliness of the 
whole body.” —p. 134. 
4. Sufficient exercise of the muscular system. 


The first law of our nature is the necessity of nourishing the 
body. For this purpose, we have the digestive apparatus within, 
and the fruits of the earth without. By the help of our organs, 
we convert dead vegetables, seeds, fruits, bread, and meats into 
our own living flesh. For every part of this process, we have 
the means sufficient, appropriate, and at ourcommand. We 
break up the food and mix it with saliva in the mouth. It is 
reduced to a pulp and mixed with the gastric juice in the 
stomach. It is separated into the nutritious and the waste in 
the canal beyond. ‘There, that, which is to support the body 
is taken up by a thousand mouths, and carried through one tube 
to the great vein and mingled with the blood near the heart. 
This is digestion. 

The heart is placed in the centre of the chest, and contains 
two sets of cavities, one for the reception of the old blood as it 
comes from the whole body, and the new chyle as it comes 
from the digestive organs ; thence this new and old blood is sent 
to the lungs to be vitalized by the action of the air. ‘The other 
cavity receives the perfected blood from the lungs, and sends it 
again through the whole frame. 


‘*The whole blood of the system pours through the heart, 
and issues forth from it in one great stream, which is afterwards 
so minutely subdivided as to reach every part of the body.” 
** The blood vessels lie so closely side by side, that a needle 
cannot find any unoccupied space or interstice between them.” 
‘* The blood carries nutritious particles as its freight, and every 
point in the whole system is the port where it unlades its 
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treasures, and in return it receives the waste and used-up par- 
ticles, which every part of a healthy body is constantly throw- 
ing off.” —p. 105. 


When the blood goes out from the heart, it is of a scarlet 
color and moves in the arteries, it has been enriched with new 
supplies from the food, and been perfected in the lungs. It is 
now the storehouse, whence the wants of the whole system 
are supplied. Out of this blood, the bones, the muscles, the 
brain and the hair, the skin, the textures of the eye, and the 
nails, every organ and every part of the system are formed and 
renewed. 

After having performed this work of nutrition, the blood be- 
comes purple, and is found in the veins returning to the heart ; 
not only is its life gone, but it is laden with the dead and 
wasted particles, which have been thrown into it in its progress 
in every part of the body. 

It is a law of life, that it cannot Jong abide in the same matter. 
Therefore, every particle of the animal frame dies after having 
occupied a space and performed an active part, for a short 
period in the living economy. It is then taken up by a set of 
vessels appointed to do this work, and thrown into the veins. 
Another particle, fresh with new life from the arteries takes its 
place, lives, acts and feels a while, and then gives place to its 
successor. ‘Thus our bodies are undergoing a constant change. 
That which constituted our frames yesterday does not consti- 
tute them to-day. We are not the same identical beings from 
hour to hour. 

Here we may see the beauty and the harmony of nature’s 
operations, the law of life and the law of chemistry working 
together for one purpose, for the health of man; for God estab- 
lished them all. ‘These exhausted particles, which have played: 
their part in the animal body, are principally composed of 
carbon. ‘They are dead, useless in the living system, a burden, 
a poison, and must therefore be carried out from it. What 
human contrivance could carry these out, from their myriads 
of veins buried in the deepest recesses of our frames? But He, 
who made our bodies, made also the air. He understood our 
wants, and provided for them by the powers of the atmosphere. 
He established the lungs as the laboratory, wherein He brings 
the blood and the air together. 

The whole of this purple blood, thus loaded with car- 
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bon, after returning to the heart, is then sent into the lungs, 
and there, in numberless minute cells, it comes in contact 
with the air, which we receive through the mouth and nostrils. 

This air is well known to be composed of about seventy- 
nine parts of nitrogen, and twenty-one parts of oxygen. Oxy- 
gen has a stronger affinity for or attachment to carbon than it 
has for nitrogen, and therefore, in the lungs it leaves the latter, 
with which it existed in the state of air, and unites with the 
carbon of the blood, and, with that, it forms carbonic acid gas, 
which then mingles with the air, which we expire. Beside 
this, some of the oxygen of the air unites with the blood and 
remains in the body. 

This then is the process and effect of respiration. The 
blood is relieved of its deadening burden of carbon, and has 
gained some oxygen: it is changed from purple to scarlet, and 
is ready to supply nourishment to the whole system. The air 
has lost a good portion of its oxygen, is. loaded with carbonic 
acid gas, and so far cannot again relieve the blood of carbon, 
and therefore cannot serve the purposes of respiration a second 
ume, and is unfit to be breathed again. 

The skin is also a codperator in this work of excretion, the 
carrying off the waste and dead portions of the body. The 
insensible perspiration, which in health never ceases, amounts 
to near two pints aday. ‘These particles, like those, which 
are thrown off through the Jungs, having finished their func- 
tions of life, are now a burden and a poison, and cannot be re- 
tained in the living body without detriment. 

The skin has another office to perform; it is the protector of 
the frame from the external elements and from cold. The 
animal body generates its own heat, and maintains a tempera- 
ture of 98°; and amidst a surrounding medium of air a hundred 
degrees colder, this living covering stands as a faithful sentinel 
to prevent the escape of our natural and healthy heat. 

‘The muscular system is the sole power, that gives motion 
to the body or to any of its members. By this, we walk, 
we breathe, we lift the hand, roll the eye, and articulate 
language. The muscles are distributed to the trunk and to 
every limb, and not only move these, but by their motions they 
give energy to all the other systems of the frame. 

Thus we are made up of several systems. Each one per- 
forms its own appropriate work, yet all act in harmony. Each 
does its duty independently, but no one can labor, without the 
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10 God’s Works in the Human Body perfect. [Sept. 


coéperation of all the rest; and our life is the result of their 
combined and harmonious operations. If any one is sluggish, 
all droop. If any one is overworked, all suffer weariness ; “and 
in either case, life is imperfect. 

The strength of each system is latent until developed by 
exercise ; and it is then increased more and more, up to a cer- 
tain limit, by continued exertion. The muscular system of the 
laborer is stronger than that of the counting-house clerk. ‘The 
arms of the sailor, the legs of the pedestrian, the back of the 
porter, the lungs of the trumpeter, the brain of the reasoner are 
more powerful than these organs are in other men not exer- 
cised as these are. The careful female, who never has walked 
a mile, cannot walk that space, not because she is primarily 
weak, but because she has not developed her locomotive pow- 
ers. And connected with this deficiency of muscular power 
and want of exercise, we shall find a feeble digestion, an inac- 
tive brain, and an irresolute spirit. 

In all these several systems for digestion, respiration and cir- 
culation, in the skin and the muscles &c., there is no error, no 
deficiency nor redundance. So far as these are needed, they 
are sufficient for health. What God has done for us is well 
done. But there are conditions fixed for their active exist- 
ence, and the means of fulfilling them are put into our hands. 
We are charged with the duty of administering these means, 
and applying them to the wants of our organs and bodies. We 
are the codperators with our Creator in the maintenance of 
our lives; and if our work were as perfect as his, we should 
enjoy the consequence of perfect health. An examination of 
the manner, in which we perform our part in the support of 
life, will show wherein our weakness lies, and whence come 
our ailments and our early death. 

For respiration, the air is prepared all ready for use; it is 
compounded and elaborated exactly to suit the powers of the 
lungs and meet the wants of the blood. It contains precisely 
that proportion of oxygen and nitrogen, which will best remove 
the needless carbon from the purple blood, and carry these 
dead impurities out of the body. More oxygen in the air 
would carry off the carbon too rapidly and leave us weakened. 
Less oxygen would not relieve the vital streams of their op- 
pressive load. ‘The mixture of any other gas or material with 
the air, would impede this nice operation within our lungs, and 
injure the texture of these delicate organs. 
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This function then has one simple condition for us; that is, 
to give the lungs pure air. Let it be renewed and fresh at 
every inspiration. Seeing, that the atmosphere encircles the 
whole earth and is forty-five miles in height from its surface, 
and the restless winds leave no corner unvisited by their un- 
adulterated breezes, it would seem that this is not a hard con- 
dition: but one that man would ever obey. And if we dwelt 
‘in houses not made with hands,” we could not violate it. Yet 
we do sin against this law. We box up this boundless air in 
small rooms, and there we breathe it over and over. And 
although every time it goes out from our lungs, a large portion 
of its oxygen, its life-giving property, is lost, and carbonic 
acid is mingled with it, yet we inhale it again and again. We 
gather in crowds, at private assemblies, and in public halls, in 
churches and in theatres. We befoul the air, in a very short 
time, and yet continue to use it, and vainly imagine that we 
are doing our part of the work of respiration. We imprison 
our children in narrow school rooms, and put them there on a 
short allowance of this costless element; and that pittance 
which we allow them becomes so corrupted, that one can 
hardly enter those {ittle halls of learning in the winter, without 
feeling oppressed. 


‘* Now the mother violates this rule, when she sinks her babe 
in the pillows of a cradle or crib: and, by so covering it up as 
to impede the access of fresh air to its lungs, may with almost 
literal truth be said to bury it alive. Parents violate this rule 
when, for the sake of guarding their children against what 
they call the inclemency of the season, they make their chil- 
dren sleep — or sleep themselves — in a small room, with closed 
doors and with windows carefully caulked to keep out the 
cold. 

** This law is flagrantly violated, when children are kept in- 
door for days together, although the weather be as cold as our 
latitude will permit, instead of being sent out daily and several 
times a day, to take such vigorous exercise as will keep them 
warm in the open air.’’ — p. 137, 


Men violate this law of God, when they live among and 
breathe the dust of certain shops and highways, the fumes of 
foundries, and the gases of breweries. They selfishly violate 
this law of ,life, when they smoke tobacco in parlors, in public 
rooms, in the busy streets, where they not only corrupt their 








12 Our Errors in Drink. — [Sept. 


own air with this smoke, but rob others of that purity of the 
atmosphere, which has been made not merely the right 
but the necessity of all, who would enjoy the fulness of 
life. In these ways they weaken or corrupt the air, 
and thereby take from it some of its power to purify the 
blood, and give life and energy to the body, or they load it 
with offensive matters, that will irritate the delicate texture of 
the lungs, derange their operations, and often create disease. 

Water is the only drink, which nature has prepared at our 
hands, and this is all sufficient for our thirst. Yet we have 
made many compounds of evil, by mingling other things with 
it. Some are narcotic and lie like burdens, impeding the pow- 
ers of life; others are stimulant, and excite them above their 
natural actions. Some of them allay no thirst, but rather in- 
crease it; others interfere with the function of digestion. 

For our respiration and our drink our duty is merely nega- 
tive; God only requires of us not to interfere with his work, 
but to partake freely of that, which he has liberally provided 
for us. But in regard to our food we have a more positive duty. 
We have our digestive organs and their powers of converting 
nutriment into flesh. We have the earth and its capacity for 
producing that nutriment. We have our own hands to till the 
ground and mould its productions into such shapes as will meet 
our animal wants. So far God has done the work for us; 
what remains he has charged upon us to do, and given us the 
means, and the motive to do it right. It behooves us then 
first to study our organs, their powers, and their wants; next 
to learn what are the best means of supplying their wants ; 
and lastly to administer faithfully the supplies, in just that 
quantity, which the nourishment of the system requires. If 
our administration of the material and the powers put into 
our hands should correspond to the wisdom of the whole 
preparation, then all our eating would nourish and invigorate 
us. Our food and our digestion would give us nothing but 
strength, comfort, and pleasure. Neither pain, oppression, 
nor disease would ever flow from them. This presup- 
poses, that we learn the law, and are obedient to it. For 
ignorance and disobedience are followed by the sure con- 
sequences of disorder, weakness, and perhaps of death. It is 
left for us, each to determine which he will choose ; to live as 
God has appointed and enjoy health and strength, or to live 
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1843. ] Our Errors in regard to Food. 13 


without the law, as appetite and caprice may dictate, and suffer 
pain and disease. 

This law of adapting our food to the wants of nutrition and 
the powers of digestion is daily violated. Some task their di- 
gestive organs to weariness and disorder. ‘They are overloaded 
and heavy. ‘Their nervous energies are all absorbed in the 
single process of converting food into flesh, and they have 
therefore but little activity of mind or energy of body. ‘lhe 
slaves of appetite, they openly live to eat ; and practically eat 
to die. These are gourmands, whose sensual lives seem to 
strike us with horror. But there are thousands among us, who 
violate the same law, and are suffering similar consequences. 
Their sin and their punishment differ from those of the sen- 
sualist only in degree but not in kind. Those hardy men, who 
know not what they eat and care not what is offered them — 
and yet are occasionally oppressed — those kind men, who 
sacrifice their comfortable digestion rather than give their pro- 
vider pain, by requesting their food to be adapted to their 
powers — those, who partake of extraordinary dinners and 
night suppers — all these violate this law of life. The stoic, 
who denies his appetite every gratification, and the epicure, 
whose palate is his ruling principle, both sin against the same 
command, though from opposite motives. Whenever we are 
induced to eat that which is not wanted to nourish the body, 
or which is not perfectly within the power of the stomach to 
digest, so far as this gives trouble or is ill suited to the wants of 
the system, we violate the law. In every case, the punishment 
of pain, disease, or Janguor is the consequence of the error, 
and is proportioned to its amount. 

The law of muscular exercise is given to us in general 
terms, and it is Jeft to our discernment to know the manner and 
the quantity. Yet, in an appropriate degree, it is absolutely 
necessary. It is manifest from too many examples, that, 
without it, there can be no fulness of life, and that the excess 
of it is weariness and exhaustion and partial death. It is also 
certain, that this exercise should be regular and unfailing. If we 
wish to gain for ourselves the fullest advantage from this, we 
must not concentrate the physical labor of many days in one, 
and have long periods of inactivity after it. For those, who 
are engaged in sedentary employments, each day should have 
its own exercise abroad: and for the laborious, each day should 
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have no more than its own. It is the business of the first to 
determine, how much he needs, of the second to ascertain how 
much he can bear, and of both to keep within the proper 
medium. 

Notwithstanding this law is published and imperative, we see 
transgressions against it, of every sort and degree. We see 
men and women confining themselves to their houses and their 
rooms for days, or even weeks together, thinking their nutrition 
will go on of itself without their aid, and endeavoring to carry 
on their mental operations, with their usual vigor. The ambi- 
tious student hopes to gain time for his books, by shortening the 
hours of his walks in open air, or perhaps by cutting them off 
altogether. ‘The book-keeper attempts to stand at his desk, 
and the tailor and the shoemaker to work at his bench all the 
hours of the day, which are not absolutely required for eating and 
sleeping. Some of these transgress more, some trangress less 
against the law; but all are offenders, and all suffer the sure 
retribution commensurate with their sin. 

The over anxious mother guards her daughters with injudi- 
cious care. In her notions of female education, fatigue isa 
stumbling-block, and the weather a bugbear. Her girls are 
restrained from exercise, and grow up inactive and feeble. 
The power of their limbs is never called forth, and the 
strength of their whole frames is not developed. The en- 
ergies of the digestive and circulatory and nervous systems, 
correspond to those of the muscular. Ill that portion of life, 
which consists in action, courage, and command of their physi- 
cal and moral powers, has never been born. Their listless days 
drag heavily onward; they have a quantity of existence less 
than their latent powers might have given them, if they had 
been called into exercise. Perhaps they call this life, but it is 
comparatively feeble and attenuated, and it is so much the 
more liable to be shortened as the vital principle within them 
is lower. 

Others violate this law in the opposite extreme of over exer- 
tion, considering their muscular system as having an indefinite 
power of endurance ; they make long days and short nights, 
and grudge the hours required for eating and rest. For a 
time, they accomplish more physical labor than their fellows, 
and take satisfaction in their superior industry, thinking that 
this extraordinary exertion may be maintained until natural 
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1843. | Proper Seasons for Labor and Rest. 15 
old age shall come upon them. But all their excessive toil is 
only borrowing life and power from days to come, which they 
must surely repay, and this, with usurious interest. Those 
days find them exhausted and weak ; and if they persevere in 
their undue exertions, premature old age comes upon them. 
Then in the midst of their years, they are decrepit and useless, 
because they have squandered their strength, and are now suf- 
fering the consequences of their improvidence. 

The same is true in regard to any unwise expenditure of 
physical or intellectual power, for however short periods. Any 
borrowing of the future is bad economy ; one day or one week 
of extraordinary action must be followed by more than a day 
or a week of extraordinary inactivity ; the loss is ever greater 
than the gain; and man accomplishes less by irregular labor, than 
by that systematic industry, which expends on each day its 
own strength and no more, without ever encroaching upon the 
morrow. ' 

The day is the time for labor and the night is the time for 
rest. This is the universal law of nature. It is the command 
toman. Yet we have, partially at least, assumed to be wiser 
than He, who created us and made also the day and the 
night. We often reverse his law; and turn night into day, 
and day into night. We sleep, while the sun is shining with 
life-giving beams, and labor under the deathful influences 
of darkness. Thus we are exhausted more and refreshed 
less. Life and power are not maintained to their highest 
degree, and we.are more susceptible of disease and pain. 

It is a cruel and a selfish as well as most unwise hope, to 
gain by adding night work to day toil, in ourselves or in those 
who labor for us. Sooner or later, this will waste the energies 
of the body, and impoverish the spirit, and we must then 
suspend our exertions or sink beneath the vain endeavor to do 
more than God has given us power to do. 

Some seem to suppose, that although they would not trans- 
gress so far as to labor in the night, yet they may work six 
days in the week and devote one night to pleasure, to charity, 
or to the acquisition of knowledge, and suffer no depreciation 
of life. But the law is inexorable, it demands perfect and 
and implicit obedience; and he who deprives himself of the 
natural rest, from whatever cause, must suffer the loss of some 
of his natural vigor, and lay a tax, greater or less in proportion 
to the delinquency, upon his permanent constitution. 





16 Our Duty in regard to the Skin. [Sept. 


The slxin stands in need of our aid in the performance of its 
double duty. It is not a mere passive membrane through 
which the perspiration and other excretions pass out from the 
body; nor is it a dead covering like a garment to keep the 
cold elements from us. But, in each of these relations it per- 
forms an active and a living part ; and does its office best, when 
its vital principle is the strongest. 'The waste, that is thrown off 
from the body by this covering is sometimes vapour, sometimes 
fluid, and there is also a waxy secretion from the surface. These 
keep the skin moist, so that dust gathers and mingles with 
them, and together they choke the pores and the mouths of the 
glands and interrupt their functions, and hence the skin becomes 
sluggish and performs its part imperfectly in the animal econ- 
omy, and the whole frame is heavy and life is impaired. 

We have then a duty in this matter. Friction and washing 
would relieve the surface of this accumulated load, and let it go 
on rejoicing in its work. This is our law, but so plainly ne- 
cessary and sosurely comfortable an act of obedience is not gen- 
erally rendered. We do this indeed for the hands and the face, 
but these we wash to be seen of men, while the residue of 
skin is full of all uncleanness. Very few purify themselves 
throughout with a daily bath. Some indulge themselves with 
this as an occasional luxury. But the great majority of man- 
kind feel no responsibility for the health of this organ, and from 
summer to summer, they carry upon themselves the corrupting 
waste that has ceased to live; and the gathered filth of months 
or years remains upon the skin, a deadening clog upon the 
vital operations. 

The direct consequences of this neglect of duty, appear in 
many of the cutaneous eruptions, the leprous spots upon the 
filthy ; and in such a reduction of the vital properties of the sur- 
face that it is less able to protect the body from the external 
cold. Then the waste is not freely carried off, the blood cir- 
culates less freely in the skin, and is therefore thrown upon the 
inner organs, and their functions are thereby interrupted. 

Our natural defence against the elements is greater or less 
in proportion to the vital energy of the skin. This power is a 
matter of development and growth not of entire and original 
creation. Like the strength of the muscles, it increases by use 
and diminishes by neglect. Hence we find the skin of the 
face, which is never covered, needs no protection, because its 
powers have been taxed and brought forth ; while the skin of 
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Man has Charge of his Body. 17 


the breast can scarcely endure a temperature below summer 
heat without covering. So also the timid, who confine them- 
selves to hot rooms, are chilled when they go into the open air of 
winter ; while stagemen, pilots, and wagoners endure the sever- 
est weather with impunity and comfort. ‘The cutaneous energies 
are reduced down to the level of the demands that are made 
upon them, however low ; and nearly raised up to them, how- 
ever high. If, therefore, we accustom ourselves to abundant 
clothing, we soon find we need it; and if we wear compara- 
tively light garments, the skin will make vigorous exertions to do 
that which we do not. ‘Two men may be walking, side by 
side, in winter; one has his daily cold bath, and wears only 
his close dress; the other abhors water, but puts on extra 
garments. Both are equally warm; the first by his vital en- 
ergies ; the second by his artificial covering. 

Not only is present comfort better maintained by the proper 
administration of the skin, but we have therein a much surer 
safeguard against the effects of atmospheric changes. The 
cherished health and proper use of this organ, give elasticity to 
its quick discerning energies. ‘These spring forward to defend 
the flesh against any sudden assault from without. Colds, 
rheumatism, and coughs are not the frequent attendants upon 
those who live ever in open air and meet all its variations ; but 
they follow the over cautious, whose timidity has only weakened 
their natural powers of resisting the causes of derangement. 

These are some of the most important organs of our frame, 
and these some of the essential conditions of their existence. 
No one of them is the seat of life to the exclusion of the rest ; 
but any one may be the seat of death and include all the others 
in its downfall. 

God has created this beautiful frame, with its hundreds of 
muscles and bones, its thousands of blood vessels and nerves, 
its complicated digestive apparatus, its nicely adapted lungs, its 
active skin, —all these he has formed into systems and organs, 
each having a separate duty to perform for the good of the 
whole; each doing its own peculiar work ; and yet not work- 
ing without the co6peration of all the rest, and the whole under 
the direction of the brain and nervous system. Alk these, va- 
ried and harmonious, constitute the machinery of our life. And 
this God has put into our bands to direct, to supply its wants, 
to suit the elements of nutrition and excretion, food and air, 
bathing and exercise, precisely to the necessities and condition 
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18 Law of Life Inexorable. [Sept. 


of each organ; and, out of the whole, to produce the greatest 
amount of health. ‘This is our responsibility. ‘This is the « harp 
of thousand strings” which we are to play upon, and to bring 
forth the music of energy and cheerfulness. We are to play, 
each one cf us, upon his own harp. Whether we are deeply 
skilled in the instrument and its uses, or are totally ignorant of 
both, still we must be the players ; and the music, harmonious 
or discordant, must be such as we individually are able and 
willing to produce. Our vital machine has each its own direc- 
tor, and admits of no substitute ; and, according to the skill and 
the faithfulness of this direction, will be the amount of vitality 
given us. It is in vain to say, we are not competent to sustain 
this responsibility, — for we must sustain it or we must fall. 
No one can assume it for us ; no one can bear the consequence 
in our stead. As we eat, breathe, and move, so shall we alone 
live or die. 

Not merely, in general terms, must we obey the laws of life, 
in order to prevent evil coming upon us; but in each and 
every particular must we be faithful. Every organ and func- 
tion must be rightly administered, or health and comfort will not 
come to us; but that specific pain, which follows every special 
act of disobedience, will inevitably come. Every righteousness 
brings its own reward; and every sin brings its own punish- 
ment. The law is inexorable; it acknowledges no com- 
promise ; it is not satisfied with anything short of entire 
submission. It will receive no virtue, however great, as a com- 
pensation for any sin, however small. No matter how faithful 
one may be in the government of his appetites, in ventilation, 
in the care of his skin, and clothing, — if he neglect exercise, 
he certainly fails of that vigor, which it imparts, and of the 
power, which it contributes to the general system. The 
organs have all a mutual sympathy and a common interest. 
As, in the clock, the pendulum, the weights, and the hands are 
useless without the wheels, and the correct movement of any 
one presupposes the perfect condition of all the rest, — so in 
the animal body, the lungs, the brain, the stomach are power- 
less, if each and every other organ is not in healthy condition. 
A scholar bends his whole energies to the exercise of the brain. 
So doing he neglects the muscular system, and forgets to eat, 
or eats irregularly. | Day and night he confines himself to his 
books, and hopes thereby to increase his intellectual powers. 


But these cannot grow at the expense of his physical powers; 
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and instead of becoming strong in one function, he becomes 
weak in all, by thus violating the law of harmony among his 
members., Hence we have dyspeptics in college, consumption 
among ministers, and the brightest and the most promising are 
withered in their youth and cut off in their prime. 

The laborer, who attempts to concentrate his whole nervous 
energies in the muscular system, the gourmand, who tries to 
make himself all stomach, and the thinker, who strives to be 
all intellect, — all these transgress the same law, and all meet 
with the same retribution for their unfaithfulness to their trust. 
The coachman, who attends only to the wheels of his vebicle, 
and disregards the springs, the straps, and the braces; the 
spinner, who watches only his spindles, and neglects the wheels 
and the bands, the gearing and the motive power, are not 
more unwise than these, nor more unsuccessful in their opera- 
tions. 

The laws of life are as fixed and certain as the laws of 
matter. In the motions of the living body cause and conse- 
quence are as inseparably connected as they are in brute sub- 
stances. ‘The principles of gravitation and of chemical affini- 
ties are not more clearly ascertained and demonstrated than 
those of respiration and nutrition. In all our operations, we 
acknowledge the former, and conform our plans and our prac- 
tice to them. We build our houses on secure foundations, lest 
their weight overturn them; we dig our canals on horizontal 
planes, because water will not run up hill, and we mix nitric acid 
with potash to make nitre, because no other mixture will 
produce this salt. But it is equally certain, that nothing but 
the air compounded and pure, precisely as God has made it for 
us, will decarbonize the blood and give vigor and life to our 
bodies, and that nothing but proper and digestible food can be 
converted into living flesh and blood. In both cases a perfect 
cause must produce a perfect effect, and an imperfect cause must 
be followed by an imperfect effect. The man, who builds his 
dwelling of old and decayed materials, or makes his garments 
of rotten cloth, deliberately calculates to have them weak and 
insecure against the exposures of the elements and of wear, for 
in their very creation, he has provided the principles of their 
weakness and destruction. So he, who builds the dwelling 
of his spirit of poor and ill adapted material, of improper food 
and corrupted air, as plainly prepares the seeds of his own 
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feebleness and death. The manufacturer, who throws unwashed 
wool mixed with dirt and sticks into his machines, seems re- 
solved to break and injure his cards, and to have cloth of feeble 
and unsightly texture; but not more resolved than we are to 
have disordered stomachs and imperfect bodies, when we feed 
ourselves with all sorts of crudities, absurd mixtures, and per- 
verse cookeries. 

If the dyer would not take the trouble to select the proper dye 
stuffs, or mixed these with any other material, and yet hoped 
to produce his nice shades, or if he continued to dip his silk 
in dyes, that had been used and exhausted, and expected to 
produce strong colors, we should call him a simpleton. What 
then shall we say of him, who mixes tobacco smoke or any 
other gas with his air, or breathes over and over again the at- 
mosphere of a close room, and yet expects this befouled or 
weakened air to purify the blood ! 

In all these cases, in the living actions and dead combina- 
tions, the effect corresponds exactly to the cause. If we pre- 
pare right means in the arts, we have the desired results. If 
we use the right means in our bodies, we have health and 
strength, otherwise, we suffer and lose both health and strength. 

There are no chances in this matter. It is true, we are told 
continually of the chances of sickness and the uncertainty of 
life. But God has left these to no sport of fortune. The 
ignorant chemist, who endeavors to make his salts out of all 
sorts of incompatible and corrupted elements, and sometimes 
finds the desired compound, but oftener finds very different ones, 
may as well talk of the chances of chemistry, as we of the 
chances of health, when we neither examine the laws of our 
organization nor regard them. A sailor, who knows neither 
the position of the stars nor the motions of the sun and moon, 
may as well complain of the uncertainty of astronomy, as man 
of the uncertainty of life. 

Neither is there truly any premature death. No one dies 
before his vital powers are exhausted, or until some organ, 
which is needed in the vital process, fails. As the spendthrift, 
whose annual income might otherwise support him through life, 
mismanages his property, squanders his money, and thus wears 
upon his estate until the last mite is gone, and he is bankrupt, 
so men mismanage their strength, abuse their powers, waste 
their vital energies, until too little is left to carry on the process 
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1843. ] Laws of Life Fixed. 21 
of life. Then death comes and finds them all prepared, ready 
for him. His coming is not then premature. But in the eye 
of God, who gave us the means of a life of threescore and ten, 
this death is premature. 

The laws of God are perfect and all consistent one with 
another. The physical laws recognise no interchange with 
the moral law. Each one requires absolute obedience. No 
matter how faithful we may be to the latter, or how holy the 
work in which we are engaged, if therein we violate one law 
of physical life, we inevitably suffer the punishment. The 
righteous judge upon the bench, on whose wisdom depend life 
and liberty, sinks beneath his overstrained mental exertion or 
the foul air of his court room. ‘The sister of charity, confined 
with others’ sicknesses, and the mother, long watching over her 
dying babe, without sleep, fresh air, or exercise, both fall vic- 
tims to their neglect of the physical law. The minister, whose 
spirit is love, and life, beneficence, but who concentrates in Sat- 
urday and Sunday the mental Jabor of a week, and rouses him- 
self then into an unnatural excitement for the Sabbath, whose 
exercise is irregular, now violent and then with long intervals 
between, is punished with a broken constitution as well as 
others. A multitude, crowded into a church to hear the 
gospel preached, suffer as surely from the corrupted and 
carbonized air, as a crowd at the theatre, listening to profane- 
ness or looking upon sin. For “ when the righteous turns from 
his righteousness and committeth iniquity, he shall even die 
thereby.” 

This unrelenting law neither regards motive nor pardons 
ignorance. ‘Sin is a transgression of the law.” ‘ And the 
consequences of a transgression of the physical laws are equally 
visited upon the body of the offender, whether he were ac- 
quainted with the laws or not,”’ or whether he transgressed by 
his own free will or by force of another. ‘The helpless infant, 
whom the indiscreet mother overfeeds, suffers pain and sickness 
as surely as the glutton, who devours voraciously. In the 
foundering of the slave-ship at sea, the stolen victims will be 
drowned as soon as the ruthless kidnapper. When carbonic 
acid enters the lungs, it extinguishes life with equal certainty 
and rapidity, whether the heart of the sufferer be good or evil. 
On this subject, therefore, the first rule, that “sin is a transgres- 
sion of the law,” is universal ; and equally universal is the last, 
that “ the way of transgressors is hard.” 





22 Violation of the Law brings certain Retribution. [Sept. 


Here we may be told, that many are acting in opposition to 
these laws, and yet they do not suffer. One works night and 
day, and is not broken down; another never exercises at all, or 
eats all sorts of strange compounds, but has no dyspepsy ; a third 
never bathes, and has no eruption; so also the voluptuary 
pursues his pleasures, the selfish prosecutes his worldly ends, 
and the negligent disregard their physical wants; and “ be- 
cause sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” But let not these sinners flatter themselves, that they 
shall finally escape. For surely the judgment cometh sooner 
or later, as early as the sin exhausts the power of endurance. 
It comes immediately in the diminishing of the vital energies, 
taking away some of the power and enjoyment of life, “and 
thereby laying the system open to the attack of disease. It comes 
often in shape of tangible disorder. ‘The slightest error must 
produce a corresponding impairment or attenuation of life, though 
we may not regard it. But if we persist, we accumulate per- 
ceptible retribution, for ** it shall not be well with the wicked, 
neither shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow.” 

We see these ways innumerable, in which our vitality is 
taxed; exposures, irregularities, hardships, indulgences, and 
neglect, all these either create active disease, or lessen the 
power of resistance to it, and therefore our life is weakened and 
our days are shortened. 

The Benevolent Creator has given to all his creatures, the 
humblest and the highest, the means and opportunity of fulfil- 
ing the conditions of their existence. The vegetable has a 
fixed position, and its food is sent to it from the elements. It 
takes and digests such as is suited to its necessities, and fulfils 
its destiny. The lower animals have limited and unerring in- 
stincts, which select their food and govern their habits. Dis- 
ease seldom comes upon them, and they fulfil their destiny. 
Man has neither fixed position to confine him, nor instincts to 
direct his life; but he is endowed with intellect to discern the 
nature of his organs and their wants, and his relations to the ex- 
ternal world, and he alone fails to fulfil his destiny. ‘The laws 
of his life are fixed, he cannot bend them to meet his 
will. But the circumstances and the nutriment of his life are 
variable, and these are put under his control. For the due 
administration of these circumstances, and the proper applica- 
tion of the nutriment, the intellect and the conscience must be 
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in incessant action, for we have no other guide. Not a parti- 
cle of food nor a drop of water should be taken, not a garment 
put on nor a limb moved without consideration. All these 
things may be for good or for evil, according to the correctness 
of the judgment, which shall determine them. Every one of 
us must judge for himself in all these matters: and upon our 
faithfulness in this use of our faculties will depend the measure 
of health and strength which we shall enjoy. 

These are not usually taught as duties. By many they are 
considered as the mere tithes of mint and cummin, while 
weightier matters constitute the sum of the law. Some affect 
to despise the body and call it earthy, and therefore unworthy 
their attention. They think, they have higher work to do and 
nobler ends to attain than caring for food, raiment, and health. 
But He, who made the Heavens and offered man his second 
being there, made also the earth and appointed man’s first 
being here; and if He could descend from the high Heavens 
to arrange our beautiful structures and their supporting ele- 
ments, and give us the stewardship over them, how much more 
should we gladly fulfil all the conditions he has ordained for 
our good, and believe with St. Paul, that whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, we must do all for the glory of God. 

God having generously given us our physical constitutions 
and all things needful for their full enjoyment, and put us in 
charge over them, has made us free ageuts in this care of our- 
selves. We can choose the right or the wrong. We can be 
active, laborious, or sluggish. We can act from the higher or 
the lower motive. But to us will accrue all the consequences 
of our conduct. All the pleasure and the power, that grow 
out of discretion and faithfulness, will be ours ; and all the pain, 
debility, and the early death, that follow ignorance and indiscre- 
tion, will be ours also. ‘This is the law, established by the 
Creator, and promulgated for more than six thousand years in 
the human frame; and never, except in the days of miracles, 
which are not now, has it been suspended, relaxed, or changed. 
Its testimonies have been shown forth in every mistake of the 
means or purpose of existence, in every abuse of the blessings 
of earth, in the derangements that follow undue exercise of our 
faculties, in the weakness that succeeds neglect, in the short- 
ened days of man. ‘I‘hese proclaim the unyielding nature of 


the law of life, and the sure judgment that follows its viola- 
tion. 
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From the beginning, we have been engaged in the vain struggle 
to bend the law to our ca prices, our indiscretions, and our selfish- 
ness; but have always been compelled to bow before the law, 
and oftentimes are crushed beneath it. The river of life flows 
along the valley. Loveliness and quiet reign along its banks, 
and there we may drink, and live out the natural term of life. But 
we place our dwellings on the hill- -top, imagining the river will 
flow up to us, and there we perish in the morning or the noon of 
our days, for the river will not alter its course to meet our wishes, 
The Creator has made the performance of every duty to be ac- 
companied by pleasure. ‘There comes a joy with everything we 
do according to his bidding. But we have mistaken the means for 
the end; we have regarded the accompaniment rather than the 
duty. We have forgotten the great purposes of our present 
being. We have eaten for appetite rather than for nutrition. 
Wetoil for riches, rather than for support. We involve ourselves 
in corroding cares and anxieties about things, which are not for us 
to do or obtain. We expose our bodies to undue heats and colds, 
and destructive changes. We have wrong notions of self-sacrifice. 
We give up that, which is not our own, but only entrusted to us 
for especial purposes ; and undertake burdens, which God has not 
given us strength to bear. We admit the caprices of fashion to 
influence our clothing, and often sacrifice comfort and health to 
beauty. The texture and the form of our garments are selected 
to suit other men’s eyes, rather than the law of our necessities. 
And although these are permanent and universal, we see 
strange contrarieties in different persons and years. At one 
time, fashion demands that the neck be encased in scarfs and 
shawls and heated to constant perspiration ; in another age, the 
same fickle governess condemns us to expose the neck to the 
wintry cold. One sex walks abroad, shod in the stoutest water- 
proof leather; while the other moves in silken hose and satin 
slippers, and both i imagine they obey the same law of life. 

Man has sought out many inventions. He bas made many 
improvements in the arts and conveniences of life. But these 
have had, for their main object, comfort, economy, and facility 
of accomplishing business. Health has been a secondary pur- 
pose ; oftentimes entirely forgotten, sometimes injured by them. 
Our cooking stoves save fuel and labor; but they make heavier 
bread and less digestible meats, and fill our houses with noisome 
vapors. Our air-tight stoves give a more comfortable tempera- 
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ture, with less cost of wood, but they prevent that ventilation 
which the lungs absolutely require. Our chairs are more ele- 
gant than those of our fathers ; but the chairmaker has not yet 
thought to consult the anatomy of the human frame and pro- 
vide for its best support and least distortion. 

Our social refinements may have increased our mental pleas- 
ures ; but, im many ways, they have diminished our physical 
enjoyments. With the advancement of civilization have come 
the various grades of what is miscalled innocent dissipation, in 
which some vitality is exhausted. In this pursuit of pleasure, 
its mournful to see how disproportioned is the satisfaction, that is 
found in the disobedience, to the pain and loss which must be 
suffered. ‘This partial reversing of day and night ; the indul- 
gence of appetites out of due season; the unusual glow of 
excitement, are all a tax upon life. Our social gatherings are 
mostly in the night. The hospitable entertainer desires to give 
his guests the highest physical and intellectual exhilaration. He 
provides the nicest cakes for their palate; but feeds their 
Jungs with the foulest atmosphere. Carefully numbering his 
company, he enlarges his table, so that there may be no lack 
of eatables, which they do not want; but he neither en- 
larges his rooms nor increases the quantity of air, which 
they must have. What indigestible provision would be suffic- 
ient to feed his family with dyspepsy, is multiplied tenfold 
to fill that increase of mouths; but what air is no more 
than sufficient to supply his family with health, is now made 
to supply a multitude; and our host, mistaking the ways 
of benevolence, serves out death without measure, while he 
deals out life with the most niggardly economy. But God, 
who knoweth our frame, charges nan with all his folly, and 
demands the penalty for each and every disobedience of the law 
of life. 

Seeing, then, the law is inflexible, and we must govern our- 
selves by it, and that our short comings of life are chargeable 
not to any caprice or defect in the law, but to our failure to 
fulfil its conditions, it would seem our first duty to learn its 
statutes. Herein is the beginning of our error. We have not 
studied the law. Physiology has neither been taught in our 
schools, nor made a subject of examination at home. We as- 
sume to direct these complicated machines of our bodies, and 
yet we do not examine their structure or their powers. We 
have not been taught to watch our health as we do other mat- 
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ters. We educate ourselves to manage our beasts and our dead 
machinery, from which we derive profit or pleasure. For every 
lower responsibility we deem a fitting education necessary. The 
engineer learns the structure of his engine, and the nature of 
the elements with which it is to operate. He ascertains the 
force of steam, and the strength of his boilers and his pistons, 
and determines the quantum of power which these with safety 
can bring to bear upon his intended work. With this pre- 
paratory knowledge, he assumes his charge, but watches it 
anxiously afterward. He carefully selects his fuel and his water, 
so that they may generate the greatest force with the least wear 
and tear of his instrument. He applies this to no impossible 
purpose, and permits no unnecessary friction. Hence his en- 
gine lasts until it is worn out by proper use; and all accidents 
he charges to his own ignorance or folly. 

But he takes no pains to learn the structure of his own body, 
nor the effects, of one or another method of nourishing it, upon 
its power and durability. He feeds it with all sorts of crudities, 
and leaves it, to the accident of another’s will, to be nourished 
right or wrong. Failing sometimes of proper management, his 
body dies. But bis engine, which he directed with all his wis- 
dom, survives him, and passes into the hands of another. 

The hostler understands the utility of bathing and friction 
for the skin of his horses, but for himself and for his children 
this duty is seldom performed.* 

The education of our children is intended to prepare them 
for the duties of the world. It fits them for what they may 
and probably will do; but not for what they must do. God 
has made it every one’s duty to live, and to direct the machinery 
of his own life ; but he bas not made it necessary for every one 
to be a scholar, a calculator, or traveller, — still less to paint, 
to draw, or watch the motions of the stars, ‘Therefore, as early 
as it can be well understood, physiology should be taught in our 
schools, and it should take precedence of all the higher 
branches and accomplishments. 

In after life we have facilities offered for understanding every 








* We visited, a few days since, some public works, where we found 
that one hundred and thirty-two laborers slept in one room about sixty 
feet by twenty ; and among these we had evidence that bathing was a 
rare occurrence. We saw also the cattle. They were lodged in ample 
stables, and their sleek hides showed that they did not suffer the priva- 
tion in that organ which the human laborers endured. 
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interest but this which each one has in his own vitality. We 
have treatises in abundance upon every science and every art ; 
and those, who engage in these, think it necessary to furnish 
themselves with such works. The dyer has his work ‘on colors ; 
the engineer his book on railroads ; the farmer buys his volumes 
upon agriculture, upon cattle raising,* on swine breeding, and 
even on poultry ; the housewife has her books on cookery. 
These indeed flood the land, but they relate to wholly subor- 
dinate matters ;—— what will best nourish the family, and give 
them the greatest vigor and comfort, the highest moral and spir- 
itual energy, is not taught in any book which our housewives 
usually possess. Works on physiology and health, and treatises on 
the management of infancy, are rarely met with, even in the 
houses and nurseries of those who study so faithfully the best me- 
thods of raising their fowls and their quadrupeds ; or who have 
sought, throughout the world, for the best means and methods 
of pampering the appetite. 

There is not only a general want of knowledge of the laws 
of life, but, among many, a contemptuous disregard of them. 
Few feel a responsibility for every action of their lives. Some 
openly declare, “that life is not worth all this trouble, and they 
may as well die at once as to have this perpetual fear of death.” 
With them caution is timidity, and timidity meanness, and rash- 
ness courage ; and they rush heedlessly through the circum- 
stances of the world. ‘They stumble and fall over the obsta- 
cles which they might have avoided, if they had taken as good 
care of themselves as they do of their horses, their carriages, and 
their watches. 

It is also a common notion that diseases are the direct afflic- 
tions of Providence, which no human sagacity can foresee and 
no human means avoid. 


** Diseases are thy servants Lord, 
They come at thy command,” 


is said by the pious poet, and echoed from a thousand pulpits. 
Most men have believed the doctrine, and therefore have not 





* We have made diligent inquiry among those engaged in cattle rais- 
ing, and find that, with careful farmers, hardly one calf dies out of ten ; 
and one lamb out of eight dies. Whereas, among the children of these 
very men, who prepare themselves so faithfully to rear their cattle and 
sheep, one out of every four dies in its mother’s arms. 
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felt themselves called upon to do anything to prevent them; 
but they make it a part of their religious duty to submit to these 
dispensations when they come. Diseases are indeed the ser- 
vants of God, but the poet has not told for what purpose they 
serve him ; nor do the people seem to understand their object. 
They come not on account of our general sins, — our Sabbath- 
breaking, our pride, our irreligion, — but on account of our 
special violations of those laws of God established for our 
physical wellbeing. ‘They are not sent to the infidel and the 
atheist, but to those idolaters ‘“‘ whose God is their belly,” — 
who sacrifice their sleep to mammon and to their lusts. ‘They 
are not sent to wean us from this world, but because we have 
already weaned ourselves so far from the milk of life. Those, 
who tell us that diseases are visitations for general sins, do not 
understand their message. From the least neglect of any law 
comes the loss of that comfort and strength, which follows a strict 
fulfilment of our duty. Debility, pain, disease ensue. The evil 
is slight at first, proportioned to the extent of our error, to warn 
us of danger. If we disregard the warning, it speaks again 
and louder. If we persevere, we are prostrated by sickness. 
If then we have not reduced the vital energies below the 
power of reaction, we may recover. But if we have disobeyed 
the law and been deaf to the repeated warnings, we sink be- 
neath the weight of the judgment; our probation is ended ; 
and we pass to the Great Judge to give an account of our 
stewardship here. 

From the belief, that diseases are the especial interpositions 
of Providence, men are led into a second and a corresponding 
error, that another especial interference is needed to heal them ; 
and therefore, if never before, they now acknowledge the hand 
of God and implore his mercy to restore them. They do not 
pray for greater wisdom to know, and more faithfulness to obey 
his laws thereafter ; but they request, that those laws may now 
be suspended for their particular benefit. But God’s ways are 
not as man’s ways. ‘The ebb and flow of life, and the ebb and 
flow of the tide, are equally established in his eternal counsels, 
and neither of them waits nor changes purposes for man ; for 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law that governs them. If we breathe air over 
and over, weakened by repeated respiration or corrupted with 
other gases and smoke, just so much strength is given as its 
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reduced power can impart and no more. This is debility. If 
we feed ourselves with innutritious and ill-prepared food, we 
shall have as much regularity in our organs as these can give 
and no more. This is derangement. If we overwork our 
frames, we shall waste our powers and be exhausted. If, then, 
we pray that God will give to a corrupt and weakened air the 
effect of the pure and the invigorating, and to unsuitable food the 
effect of the suitable, or that our strength may hold out be- 
yond its measure, — if, in any case, we pray that the wrong 
and the inadequate may be followed by those consequences 
which God has appointed to follow only the right and the 
sufficient; or if, when those consequences shall have come 
upon us, we ask that they may be removed, and others, the 
greater and more desirable, be substituted in their stead, — we are 
asking for as certain and as hopeless reversions of the eternal 
laws as would the chemist, who should pray that weak and impure 
acids may make as perfect salls as the strong and the pure; or 
as the mariner, who should pray that the water might not leak 
through the crevices between the planks of his vessel, which he 
had selected of improper materials and imperfectly joined to- 
gether; or as the merchant, who should pray that God would 
not permit his bark, which he has overloaded, to sink. 

It is also made a part of our religious instruction, that for 
every man there is a fixed bound of life, and therefore no one 
dies before his time. Mourners are consoled with the reflec- 
tion, that nothing could have arrested the hand of death, for 
he was the messenger of God. ‘This is indeed a great and 
melancholy truth. Death is the messenger of Heaven. But 
death is appointed as the natural effect of disease, and we have 
already seen how disease comes. We do not, however, receive it, 
as a universal truth, that no one dies before his time. The suicide, 
who suddenly extinguishes his life with a pistol, is admitted 
to be an exception. He, who voluntarily plunges into the 
midst of deadly contagions, will be excepted also, because he 
has shortened his days by his own hand. So every one, who, 
by the misuse or neglect of his faculties, by excessive labors 
on his farm, among bis merchandise, or in pursuit of others’ 
good, exhausts his powers of life, shortens his days by his own 
hand, though not by his own volition, and dies before his 
time. 

The suicide, who eats poison and dies, strikes us with a just 
horror, for we feel it a heinous sin to spurn God’s blessing of 
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life. We are also shocked at the sight of one, who voluntarily 
cuts off a limb or puts out an eye, because he thus impairs his 
life, and has inflicted upon himself partial death. But all 
impairment of life is partial death. And he, who is sick, 
feeble, or wanting in the command of his faculties, is so far 
dead; and if this be produced by his disobedience, he has 
committed partial suicide. 

We may now be told, that it is useless to strive with God ; 
that we cannot resist his will, and prevent disease or ward off 
death. But we are not striving against God, in the mainte- 
nance of health, and prolongation of life. In doing this, we 
are co-workers with Him. He invites us at all times to drink 
from the fountain of life, and enjoy its cheering invigoration. 
His loving kindness spreads everywhere the ‘elements of 
health. It is by refusing or neglecting to appropriate them to 
our use, as he has appointed, that we strive against his will. 

We may be asked, if we are so presumptuous as to sup- 
pose, that we can add one cubit to our stature, or one day to 
the period of our existence? We have before said, that though 
the laws of life are fixed, yet the circumstances of life are 
variable. ‘These are left very much to our control. We have 
availed ourselves of this privilege in the better development of 
life in the vegetable creation, and even in the lower animals. 
Our delicious fruits, our nutritious roots, and our gorgeous flow- 
ers, in unfavorable circumstances, were very different from what 
we now find them. By our diligent study of their conditions of 
life, and our faithful application of the means of protection and 
support, we have transformed the acrid and disagreeable apium 
graveolens into the delicious celery: we have improved the 
bitter crab and sloe into the luscious and almost infinitely varied 
apple and pear. By the same attention to the law of growth 
and development, we have improved our cattle and our swine. 
Applying the same attention to the law of human life, we see no 
reason to suppose, that our bodies might not all be preserved 
in health and maintained in unremitting vigor until old age, as 
well as those of the brutes. 

We do not pretend, that the whole of this law is yet ascer- 
tained, or that we could, by any faithfulness to all that is now 
known, avoid every physical evil. Far be it from us to be thus 
presumptuous. 


** Of course,” says Mr. Mann, “I do not mean, that all dis- 
eases could be abolished at once, even by the universal diffusion 
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of a knowledge of their causes: or that the era foretold by 
the prophet would be ushered in, when ‘the child shall die a 
hundred years old,’ and when there shall be no ‘old man 
that hath not fulfilled his days.’ The violation of those beau- 
tiful and benign laws, which the Creator has inwrought into 
our system, has been too heinous, and too long persevered in 
by the race, to be expiated or atoned for in a single age. Dis- 
ease and debility transmitted through a long line of ancestors 
have acquired a momentum, by the length of the descent, which 
cannot at once be overcome.”’ —p. 71. 


We have hereditary diseases— the seeds of consumption, 
scrofula, insanity, and imperfect constitutions, which we have 
received from our parents. ‘The effects of disobedience are 
not confined exclusively to the offender, for God is now “ visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon 
the children’s children unto the third and to the fourth genera- 
tion.” But we believe, that if we would give the whole power 
of our intellect to learn the conditions of our existence, and our 
moral powers to fulfil them as correctly and as faithfully as we 
study the nature and watch the interests of our cattle, or our 
machinery, we should in a single generation be saved from 
many diseases, and very materially prolong life. 


E. J. 








The Ministry of Evil. 


THE MINISTRY OF EVIL: 


BY THE LATE MARTIN L. HURLBUT: WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


Ir appears to me, that the great practical distinction of 
Christian philosophy, the distinctive aid it has furnished to hu- 
man virtue, and peace of mind, as well as the new light it bas 
poured on the human intellect, is to be found in the views, the 
peculiar views, it has given of the nature and uses of evil and 
suffering. The origin of these, their introduction into the sys- 
tem of things, their. place, purport, and relations, have dark- 
ened the spirits and perplexed the reasonings of thoughtful 
men in all countries, and at all times. On this topic Meta- 
physcians have expended all their ingenuity and wearied even 
themselves in investigations boundless, endless, and without 
profit. Jt has been the favorite theme of the scoffer, the fruit- 
ful source of recklessness and crime ; and it has furnished the 
dark ground on which the poet has spread his colors, and 
drawn out his tragic delineations. Uncontrollable Destiny, 
stern, avenging, unrelenting Fate, these were the designations 
given to the mysterious agencies of sorrow, suffering, and wo, 
in the lot of mortals; and they only show how dark and in- 
scrutable the subject appeared to the most gifted minds of 
antiquity, and how utterly they despaired of attaining to a 
solution of the problem. 

The stoics alone seem to have caught a glimpse of the truth, 
a glimpse which led them, however, to no satisfactory results. 
They seem to have reached the perception, that evil could not 
be absolute and ultimate. ‘That it did not exist for itself. 
That it could not have been the end designed by the Con- 
triving Power. So far their system led them. But here it 
failed. Their boasted optimism, in consequence, was little 
better than verbal. It offered nothing to satisfy the wants of 
the soul ; because it furnished no basis, and no sustenance for 
the sentiments of faith and love; and without these the reason- 
ings and convictions of the highest intellects, in the emergences 
of life, prove utterly powerless. ‘Thus their philosophy, like 
other systems, became little else than a theme of debate, an 
exercise of polemical skill, in which the contest was for vic- 
tory rather than for truth. ‘Their reasoning powers operating 
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on the elements of their creed, taught them that evil could not 
be ultimate ; but not perceiving its true nature and relations, 
they were driven, in order to preserve the appearance of con- 
sistency, to cut the knot they could not disentangle, and boldly 
to deny its existence altogether. Thus the very elements of 
truth which their system embodied, were converted into para- 
dox, and rendered powerless as guides to human conduct, for 
their dogmas found no response in the general mind. ‘They 
sustained no weakness, they soothed no sorrow; for they 
opened no cheering views to the eye of faith and hope. 
Suffering humanity, when these cold and stern precepts and 
unsympathizing rebukes fell on its ear, could not but feel that 
it was mocked, not instructed; and turned away discouraged, 
if not disgusted. It was not the mission of Stoicism “ to heal 
the broken-hearted.” ‘To all such it was a mocking demon, 
not a ministering angel. 

In the other sects the case was no better, but rather worse. 
In some scarcely the first elements of truth were attained to. 
Human life and human nature were the veriest riddles. A sick 
man’s dream could not be wilder, and more disordered. Strength 
and weakness, light and darkness, wisdom and folly, good and 
evil were combined in utter confusion, on no clear principles of 
sequence and to no perceptible end, or intelligible purpose. 
To one, man seemed an abortion, the failure and miscarriage 
of a noble design; to another, the unaccountable and irretriev- 
able perversion of what had once been symmetrical and con- 
summate, while a third adopted the sage conclusion, that the 
creating power, in a merry humor, had thrown bim off to afford 
amuseinent to his betters, the grand Antick and Merry Andrew 
of the Universe. > 

Thus futile, if not mischievous, were the profoundest specu- 
lations of the sages, so called, of the olden time. ‘Thus vain 
were they “in their imaginings, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened.” The very truths they elicited, — and they did, from 
time to time, elicit bright and beautiful truths, — wanting basis, 
keeping, and harmony, became inert and unprofitable. ‘They 
could not fasten themselves on the conscience; they could not 
sway the will or stay the torrent of the passions. They had 
no voice potential to awaken the sleeping echos of the soul, or 
stir the energies of the inner life; and so they only fell upon 
the external ear as a pleasant sound, that perished in the utter 
ing, or ptoduced, at most, a slight transient emotion. 
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I have said, that ‘the speculations of the philosophers were 
futile, if not mischievous.” 1 have no doubt they were so. 
The general opinion seems to be, that we are to look for the 
finest samples of heathen morals among those who were called 
the learned and the wise of those days — those who had reached 
the highest elevation of the then existing civilization. I doubt 
the correctness of this opinion altogether. On the contrary, it 
is, 1 think, clear from all we can gather regarding the moral 
condition of the mass among the nations of antiquity, that the 
purest morals, the simplest humanity, the sternest integrity, the 
kindliest and the purest social intercourse were to be found in 
the unenlightened portion of the community — in the vale of 
private life, among those, in short, who were uninitiated in sci- 
ence, letters and arts; and who knew no philosophy but the 
plain dictates of honest hearts, and unsophisticated understand- 
ings, — who had never heard of the philosophers, or heard of 
them only as visionary and idle dreamers, whose humor it was to 
find amusement in puzzling themselves and others. In this 
humble class there were doubtless unnumbered individuals, who 
were wise without the rules of art, endued with that highest 
wisdom, a simple, truthful, and believing spirit, — a spirit that 
rested upon, and appropriated the good which it perceived ; 
and submitted quietly and patiently to the evil which it did not 
comprehend, and perplexed not itself to explain. On such as 
these the eye of Heaven looked down approvingly. They 
were “ faithful in a very little.” And of such the masters of 
ancient science might well have taken lessons. ‘To a spirit 
such as this there was enough even in the religious systems of 
paganism to give vitality and exercise to the sentiments of faith 
and hope, feeble and imperfect, certainly, in comparison with 
what the teachings of Jesus supply, but still of great and ines- 
timable value. For it cannot be, it were monstrous to suppose 
it, that the uncounted myriads, that passed over this earthly 
scene before the introduction of Christianity, lived without 
virtue, and died without hope. They were men like ourselves, 
with the same unquenchable instinct of immortality struggling 
blindly, often, and ineffectually, but still struggling towards its 
appropriate objects. And in men of quiet and genial tempera- 
ment, where was no riot of the passions to occupy and engross 
the whole man, the spiritual must, in some measure, have as- 
serted its prerogative, and caused its influence to be felt. It 
cannot be, that the original and inherent image of thé Divinity 
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should have been wholly obliterated, and the heavenly spark 
utterly quenched. It cannot be, that the Universal Parent 
had no purposes of spiritual discipline for this portion of his 
offspring. It were a most unworthy conception of the Infinite 
Father, which would represent him as having but recently 
begun to care for his children. It is wise and more consolato- 
ry, to believe, that even in paganism there is a basis of sub- 
stantial verity ; something adapted to the wants of those, 
among whom it prevails. If it were otherwise, it could not 
subsist ; and when its’mission is accomplished it will undoubt- 
edly pass away. God’s purposes, like the great processes of 
nature, which indeed are parts of them, come not to perfection 
in an hour; and because we see not their advance, we are 
ready to doubt its existence. But a thousand years are with 
him as one day. In the perceptions of the divine mind the 
past, the present, and the future are identified. These dis- 
tinctions are not entities, but relations only. ‘They have refer- 
ence to limited intelligences; not to the Infinite and Eternal. 
He contemplates results alone. To him events exist in their 
completeness, not in their progress. He seeth the end from 
the beginning, and zm‘ the beginning ; and needs not to wait, 
like us, for light to be evolved from the darkness ; for with 
him all is light. 

It is not easy, I am well aware, to express in adequate and 
intelligible terms one’s views on this and kindred topics. It is 
not easy to find expressions for thoughts that transcend, go 
above and beyond the principles on which language itself is 
formed. And modes of expression, too, react necessarily and 
powerfully on modes of thought. Hence we are liable to fall 
into the habit of regarding terms, which actually express no- 
thing more than the imperfection of our faculties, and their un- 
avoidably partial if not erroneous perceptions, as ultimate and final, 
and the indices of essential and consummate truths. We perpetu- 
ally forget in the pride of our reasoning, that often we see only 
the wrong side of the tapestry; and that mortal ken can see 
no other. In some such dim and misty conceptions, I appre- 
hend, we are to look for the ground and origin of much of the 
scholastic reasoning and theological dogmatism on the subject 
of foreknowledge and free will. The radical misapprehension, 
it seems to me, is the assumption, that the distinctions, that 
exist to our minds, must also exist to the mind of the Supreme, 
and thus mark and designate the realities of things. And yet 
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it is not difficult to conceive, that this may not be the case. 
May we not go farther and say, that in some respects at least, 
this cannot be the case? That the Infinite and the finite mind, 
in regard to the sum of things, must take different views ; and 
that some of the ideas, actually existent to the perceptions of 
the latter, to those of the former must vanish and disappear ? 
To return from this seeming digression, let me ask, may it not 
be so with what we call evil? Is it not conceivable that this 
may owe its existence to the imperfection of our faculties ; 
and that where we shrink, as in the general acceptation of 
terms we ought to shrink, from charging its origin upon God, 
we do, in reality, shrink only from a shadow of our own cre- 
ation? ‘May not this be so, and may there not be seyse, and 
the highest sense, in which in perfect consistency with his in- 
finite perfections, it may be said that God zs the author of evil, 
as of good? Let us speak and think reverently on this sub- 
ject ; for reverence is our proper attitude. But certainly there 
are many passages in the sacred writings that seem to intimate 
as much as this, and which, to humble and pious spirits, need 
not be explained away. If the scoffer will pervert them to 
the blinding of his conscience, and the hardening of his heart, 
let him look to it. ‘To the impious and unbelieving is nothing 
pure. ‘To our minds, undoubtedly, evil presents itself as a 
distinct substantive existence, the opposite and correlative of 
good, or happiness; and as real and permanent as this. And 
for all purposes of moral discipline let it be so regarded. Let 
the soul meet it with these views; and submit to it with meek- 
ness, bear it with patience and resolution, or do battle with it 
manfully according to the different aspects and characters in 
which it presents itself. I enter not into the common distinction 
between physical and moral evil. Ido not deem it necessary 
to my purpose ; for I believe they both are subject to the same 
ultimate laws; and for man at least I cannot find that they 
exist in entire separation. : 

I repeat, is not evil, or may we not suppose that it is, not posi- 
tive, but relative, subsidiary, or initiatory to good? Not the 
result of oversight or accident, external interference or invinci- 
ble necessity ; but of consummate design and benevolent will? 
In the divine plan, can there be gratuitous suffering, superfluous, 
purposeless ill? I have said that evil is relative. Is it not so? 
In the world of realities can there be light without shade ? 
Can one walk in the sunshine, and cast no shadow? Now in 
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an imperfect stage of being, — and without imperfection, there 
can of course be no progress,— is not evil the shadow of 
good, as error is that of truth? And do not all these distinc- 
tions owe their existence to the imperfection of our powers ; 
to our necessary position? We are so placed, our point of 
view is such, that the shadows fall towards us, and are there- 
fore conspicuous. ‘To an eye of more comprehensive vision, 
or looking from the opposite point of view, they would be 
hidden by these substances, and the whole scene would be bright 
and unclouded. ‘The amount of what I would say is, that evil 
is not absolute, but relative; not permanent and self-sustained, 
but temporary and parasitical ; not existing of itself and for 
itself, but an offset from the stock of good, and subservient to 
the purposes of good; having a ministry, anda ministry of love 
too, to accomplish, and in the accomplishment of which it will 
spend itself, and disappear. 

Correction, discipline, belongs to a progressive state, and can 
exist in no other. It is possible to imagine a system of things, 
in which all grades of being should be formed at once in the 
highest perfection of which their respective natures were capa- 
ble. But it is obvious that in such a system there could be no 
progress, no improvement. Innocence and purity would be 
there ; but no kindling aspirations after higher good, no delight 
and joy in expanding views, and new inflowings of spiritual 
light ; no softening of the heart by sympathy, no ‘self-sacrificing 
benevolence, no resolute defence of right, no heroic virtue, 
no lofty scorn of wrong, no cheering consciousness of increas- 
ing strength, no patient ‘submission to the dark and inscrutable 
will of the Supreme, and no triumphs of that glorious faith 
which “against hope believeth in hope.” All these are the 
fruits of a state of imperfection; they are produced by the 
ministry of pain, or evil, nor can we conceive of the possibility 
of their production by any other agency. This is then the in- 
evitable condition of their existence. Shall we murmur, shall 
we wonder, at its introduction into the world? Shall it shake 
our faith in the wisdom or the goodness of the Infinite Father ? 
In what possible way could these attributes have been more 
brightly or more touchingly displayed ? 

Much of the evil of human life is undoubtedly made to de- 
pend on the action of the human will. In other words, it is 
contingent, and may exist, or may not. But again, is not this 
very contingency necessary to the training and education of 
the human will? Does it not constitute the very essence of 
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man’s responsibility ; that which makes him what he is, the 
ground of his strength and his virtue? It is doubtless cause 
of sorrow and humiliation when the soul weakly and wickedly 
yields to the power of evil, which it ought to trample under its 
feet; suffers its divine light to pale, and then mistakes the seem- 
ing for the real, the shadow for the substance, and entails upon 
itself an inheritance of bitter regret, of shame and self-reproach. 
But let us bear in mind that the power of choice involves the 
power of choosing wrong ; that these errors may be rectified ; that 
the soul is destined to final triumph, to break its chains, and 
“to lead captivity captive,” — and “ let us be sober and watch 
unto prayer.” 

There are probably few of mature age, who have not been 
taught by their own experience, that evil, in some instances, 
and in some degree, is capable of being transmuted into good ; 
and differs from it therefore not in essence, but in form and 
appearance. Or if they have not made this inference for 
themselves, they have at least been made aware of the fact 
from which it is deduced; and where it is drawn, can hardly 
choose but admit its justice, in so far, at least, as their own 
experience goes. But if the inference be just in one case — 
in many — why not in all? I am aware of the difficulty of the 
subject; and that the conclusions to which my course of remark 
is tending, will be startling to many minds. But will the diffi- 
culty be diminished by shrinking from these conclusions, and 
stopping in mid way? But at what point shall we stop? 

Most men seem to regard good and evil as antagonist princi- 
ples, in the fullest sense of the word ; the products of opposite 
and hostile agents countervailing each other ; the Good and Evil 
Principles of the ancient Magi, in fact, engaged in eternal war- 
fare, and alternately vanquished and victorious. ‘This opinion 
is older than history, and has mingled itself in a greater or less 
degree with every system of theology extant. It has pervaded 
and corrupted to the core, nearly every form that Christianity 
has assumed. In the creed of almost every sect the existence 
of an Evil Spirit, the Prince of darkness, is a prominent article. 
The primal struggle is still going on. The names only are 
changed, the thing remains. God and Satan still hold divided 
sway, the world is divided, and most unequally divided, between 
them. All good comes from the one, all evil, at least all moral 
evil, from the other. ‘To state such a dogma is to refute it. 

If then evil comes not from the machinations of an independ- 
ent and malignant Being, it must be here by the appointment 
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of the Infinite and Eternal One. And if in a single instance 
it may be converted into good, why may it not in every in- 
stance? Andif this is possible, must it not also be probable, — 
must it not be certain? A being infinitely powerful and wise must 
also be infinitely good. Malignity implies weakness, and is in- 
conceivable without it. ‘The good then that an Infinite Being 
can do, we may safely affirm that he will do. He cannot be 
disappointed, circumvented, or resisted. ‘ His counsel shall 
stand, and he will perform all his pleasure.” And he does per- 
form it. Scathed and marred as his creation seems, it is not so 
in reality. All things are working together, all agencies har- 
monizing, for good, for the highest good. At every step the 
prospect brightens. Shadow after shadow disappears, and the 
pure light of truth and goodness spreads itself wider and still 
wider over the universe. It cannot be that pain and sorrow 
should be the ultimate lot of any of God’s children. Why 
should they? Whom on this supposition can they benefit ? 
Not the sufferer certainly. The ministry of pain, sanctified by 
the faith and hope which it exercises but does not exhaust, 1s 
undoubtedly conducive to the purity and strength of all good 
affections, and to the elevation of the moral being. But then 
it is because it is ministrative, that it conduces to these high 
purposes. ‘This is the very “soul of goodness,” which Chris- 
tian Philosophy evolves from this “ evil thing.” 

Neither, as it seems to me, can it be considered as conducive 
to the welfare of the spectator, — if we can suppose it inflicted 
for this purpose, under these conditions, — when contemplated as 
final and permanent. ‘The mind must be shocked and offended 
rather than softened, by such a spectacle. The soul of man 
naturally desires good, happiness, whether for itself, or for 
others ; and rebels against the idea of its total and final wreck. 
It cannot, in the soundness of its faculties, be reconciled to 
this. The representations often made on this subject by writers 
of a certain class are the dictates not of unfettered reason, but 
of a harsh and inhuman theology. If there be any truth in 
the views I have presented in regard to the secondary and sub- 
servient character of evil, these representations cannot be just. 
If there be not, then | know not where we are to stop short 
of the doctrine of two opposite and independent powers, whose 
strife is universal, and will be interminable; and in this case, 
for aught I can perceive, we are as likely to fall under the 
power of the one as of the other. There is no security for us 
but in the essential goodness of one Supreme and Infinite Ruler. 
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And to me it appears impossible that this essential goodness 
can be made consistent with the irretrievable perdition of any 
of his creatures. I mean to say, that if God be good, un- 
changeably and essentially, then, under no circumstances, and 
at no time, here or hereafter, can the motives and the means 
of recovery, of self-rectification, be witheld from the most erring 
and sinful of his creatures. No judicial infliction, no sentence 
of reprobation, can preclude their return to virtue and to peace. 
This must ever, as now, depend on the unfettered action of 
their own wills. Thus far, as I think, the dictates of sober 
reason, and the analogies of human life, clearly conduct us. 
And why should not these analogies be trusted? Duly under- 
stood and wisely considered, they do not mislead us in regard 
to the present. Why should it be thought, that they will prove 
delusive in regard to the future? Why should it be supposed, 
that the natural event of death, the dissolution of the mortal 
frame, should change the relations of the undying soul to its 
Creator, and change them so fearfully? Why should the 
period of probation for beings, who are to live on when the 
lights of the firmament shall have gone out in darkness, be 
thought to be limited to this brief mortal existence? Besides, 
to untold myriads of the human race this life furnishes no means 
of probation at all. And with other myriads the case is still 
worse, and harder of solution; for they are born, live, and die, 
in unavoidable subjection to the darkest and most debasing in- 
fluences. They pass through life, as it would seem, unaware 
of its high responsibilities, unawakened to the consciousness of 
their immortal natures, and with the idea of the Divinity never 
developed in their minds. And can it be, that thus they pass 
to their final judgment? The thought is monstrous. ‘ Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right?” And yet this 
thought is cherished by the popular theology, and makes a 
part of it. Is it not sad to think how closely the minds of 
men cling to their errors; how reluctantly they open for the 
admission of the highest truths; how, as of old, the light 
still shineth in darkness, with faint and struggling rays? It is 
hard to conceive how such views of God’s government, and 
any true, generous, and unselfish love towards him, can subsist 
together. ‘The sentiments cherished towards him must take 
their tone from the apprehension entertained of his character. 
Express ourselves as we may, accumulate as we will the most 
respectful and reverential terms, if we do in fact regard the 
laws of his government as partial or capricious —as founded 
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on any other basis than infinite good will — we only deceive 
ourselves ; and our real sentiments, call them by what name we 
may, are unworthy of the Infinite Father. If we would have 
the idea of God be, as it ought to be, the central light and life 
of our souls, we must clear it from every cloud and speck of 
imperfection, and suffer it to shine upon us full-orbed and with 
unchecked effulgence. 





Thus far had the writer proceeded when his pen, ever de- 
voted to the cause of Truth, was arrested by death. 

Martin Luther Hurlbut died in Philadelphia on the 17th 
January, 1843, in the 63d year of hisage. It may not be foreign 
from the purposes of this periodical to glance at the life and 
character of one whose name has long been united with that of 
Liberal Christianity, He was born in Southampton, Massachu- 
setts, of parents whose labors upon the farm he shared from 
early years. His education was such’ as is usually bestowed 
upon the village boys of New England; but his mind, early 
and deeply impressed with the value of knowledge, pressed 
forward to its attainment with a vigor and steadiness never re- 
Jaxed through his long life. At an early age he entered 
Williams College, and there received such instruction as the 
then limited means of that institution could afford. After grad- 
uation he continued and completed under the roof of the 
venerable Dr. Appleton the studies appropriate for the Chris- 
tian Ministry, upon which he had resolved to enter. The 
tenets which had been instilled into his mind from childhood 
were Calvinistic, and such was his profession of Faith when he 
entered the sacred desk. 'T’o one, however, of such a clear and 
forcible intellect, and withal of so true, pure, and loving a heart, 
the inconsistencies of the system were apparent, and the ap- 
palling injustice of its leading tenets jarred strangely on his 
soul. Then ensued the long struggle of the Spirit and the 
Custom, not resolved into a solid unwavering certainty for many 
years. A disease, from which he never fully recovered, having 
compelled him to abandon the pulpit, he devoted himself to 
the tasks of a ‘Teacher. The slight traces in possession of his 
family scarcely mark the outline of his life at this period, until 
about 1807, when he resided in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
There, in the admirable society which that place afforded, and 
in the intimate converse with minds of high order, some of 
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which still illuminate the country, he trained and cultivated the 
powers of his mind, and won a high position as a classical and 
general scholar. But this state of things was, like the few other 
sunny spots of his life, but of short duration. He was driven 
by pulmonary complaints to seek a more southern clime, and 
after a short visit to South America, settled in Beaufort, South 
Carolina, as the President of a College established in that 
place. His character and unrivalled skill in imparting know- 
ledge, soon attached to him many friends, who adhered to him 
notwithstanding the fierce political animosities dividing the 
country upon the subject of the approaching war. Here too 
he formed an attachment, concluded by marriage, with Miss 
Lydia Bunce. In 1815 he removed to the city of Charleston, 
whithér his reputation had preceded him, and commanded for 
him a school unequalled perhaps in number, and from which 
issued many of the brightest ornaments of the present time in 
that city and in the State. For a long series of years his 
reputation and usefulness continued to increase, as his emi 
nent abilities ripened with time, and extended farther and 
farther his acquisitions. But his health, never firm, yielded 
more and more to the incessant Jabor of his profession and the 
influence of the climate. Added to this, numerous and severe 
private afflictions bent him to the earth. A wife tenderly 
loved, child after child dear to the affections and full of bright 
promise and proud hope, perished around him. He was per- 
suaded that change of residence, the more bracing air of a 
northern clime, would endue him with more strength to fulfil 
his duties and prolong an existence most important to his de- 
pendent family. He had married again, in 1823, Miss Margaret 
Morford, of Princeton, New Jersey, who fulfilled a mother’s 
duty to the children of his first marriage, and who still survives 
him. With her and those who still remained to form the family 
circle, he came to Philadelphia, where he resided until his 
death. 

But it is from his connection with Unitarian Christianity, that 
peculiar mention is here due to Mr. Hurlbut. He was, in truth, 
among the most efficient in establishing the Unitarian Congre- 
gation in Charleston, and frequently lent his aid to the defence 
and maintenance of the positions he believed. Having himself 
by many struggles arrived at the truth and cast off the do- 
minion of custom and education, he was fully master of the 
subject and an admirable guide to those who were still uncer- 
tain in the road. Nor can this influence of his be better 
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sketched, than in the words of a Funeral Discourse pronounced 
by the Rev. Dr. Gilman, in the Unitarian Church of Charles- 
ton, upon receipt of the news of his death. 


“Although educated a Calvinist, and having commenced 
preaching in the belief of that religious denomination, yet his 
mind had long been gradually assuming more liberal views of 
Christianity. He had been an associate of the youthful and 
eloquent Buckminster, and was intimate with the excellent Dr. 
Parker, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Accordingly he en- 
tered with the fullest and most active sympathy into all the 
struggles, principles, and conduct of the Rev. Mr. Forster. 
When Mr. Forster felt constrained to promulgate those views of 
Unitarian Christianity which resulted in the separation of this 
Church, he was countenanced and supported in the most effec- 
tual manner by Mr. Hurlbut, who, in conjunction with the late 
Judge Lee, Mr. Hugh Paterson, and several other votaries of 
religious liberty, secured the existence, establishment, and sub- 
sequent prosperity of this religious society. He was willing to 
stake his popularity, his standing, and his prospects of future 
support on a cause, which he deemed to involve the best and 
dearest interests of society, and which, from profound and pa- 
tient study, he felt convinced was identical with all necessary 
and fundamental Religious Truth. Few of you, who are now 
enjoying in quiet your spiritual privileges, can appreciate the 
degree of Christian heroism required to introduce a new modi- 
fication of religion against the prejudices, convictions, and 
Opposition of a whole community. But with all the tremulous 
uncertainty of the experiment, Mr. Hurlbut and his coadjutors 
manfully took their stand. He defended the Ark in which were 
deposited his most precious spiritual treasures, by his tongue, 
by his pen, by his substance, by the sacrifice of his ease, and 
the exposure of all those earthly blessings, which less disinter- 
ested men imagine are the first to be looked after. He wrote 
several impressive essays in the Unitarian Defendant, published 
in this city in 1822. He published a charming life of Mr. Fors- 
ter, which he prefixed to a volume of Sermons by that lamented 
divine; and he still continued to enlighten and favor the public 
by several essays inserted in the Christian Examiner* and among 
the Tracts of the American Unitarian Association. But it was 
not so much by his active public exertions, or by the multipli- 
cation of his felicitous writings, as by the experimental work- 





* Mr. Hurlbut was the author of two articles in the Examiner, the 
first in the No. for March, 1837, on ‘ Furness’s Remarks on the Four 


Gospels ;’’ the second in the No. for March, 1839, On the Genius and 
Character of Scott. — Ep. 
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ings of Religion in his interior character, that Mr. Hurlbut 
deserved the epithet of godly presented .in our text. (Psalms 
xii. 1.) He cherished an habitual, living, perceptible sense of 
the Divine Government in the world. You could not be ac- 
quainted with him without recognising the power and beauty 
of his faith. I never saw, and I never read, in any instance of 
an uninspired character, of the sentiment of religion employed 
so availably, so efficaciously, so successfully, and even so tri- 
umphantly, against the mighty inroads of affliction and adver- 
sity, as in the case of him to whom these brief and imperfect 
notices are devoted. Storm after storm of disaster fell upon 
him; child after child of extraordinary and precocious promise 
was snatched from his embrace; year after year of pain, de- 
bility, and disease seemed to drag him through existence, — yet 
still you found him erect, elastic, calm, cheerful even, for his 
soul amidst every earthquake had leaned palpably upon its God. 
This was not stoical indifference, for he had the keen suscepti- 
bilities of a child. It was the power of his clear and deliberate 
faith. Thus he continued to the last. Death came upon him 
unexpectedly indeed, but took him not by surprise. He calmly 
made his preparations as for a journey of tomorrow morning. 
‘IT shall soon be with them,’ he said, alluding to the departed 
spirits of his family. Wearied and shattered but not crushed 
or subdued, the Hero of many a mighty moral struggle, the 
sympathizing follower of Him who was the man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, he wrapped his drapery around him, 
and after a pilgrimage of sixty-three years, he fell asleep, or 
rather he awoke to an eternal existence.” 


Such is some outline of the life of one whose desert was 
of that retiring nature, whose pursuits and habits were so 
secluded and domestic, that they claimed and received none of 
that public and popular reward which the force of circumstan- 
ces frequently bestows upon less attainments. His light never 
shone in public, except when struck out by collision with what 
he conceived popular error, and only on rare occasions did he 
put forth his powers. The strength of his intellect, and the 
solidity of his moral faculties, were only equalled by the depth 
of his affections ; and hence resulted a character of rare balance 
and harmony fully equipped either to act or to suffer. 

He has fought the good fight, and left to those whose career 
has not yet closed “the memory of a well spent life.’ To 
those who knew and regarded him, in the words of his Master 
we would say, “If ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I 
go to the Father.” 

S. A. H. 
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THE POET OF PUSEYISM.* 


Nowapays every important movement even in politics and 
theology appears anxious to enlist the muses in its cause. 
Amongst us, songs have been found more potent for elec- 
tioneering purposes than speeches ; and inflammatory hymns 
have done more to promote fanaticism than the sermons of 
itinerant ranters, or the tracts of the champions of the Second 
Advent. ‘Temperance and Anti-slavery owe no small degree 
of their progress to poetic aid. The cause of the slave especi- 
ally has inspired some of the noblest lyrics in the language, 
and Longfellow and Whittier -have sung of freedom to ears 
else deaf to its claims. 

Our mother-country shows the same tendency to connect 
poetry with present interests. ‘The Muses speak now from 
unwonted quarters and upon unwonted themes. Their voice 
is heard from busy factories and from learned halls. The 
Corn Law Rhymer sings sadly of the burdens of the poor, and 
calls sternly for reform. ‘The Conservative wails over the 
irreverence and degeneracy of the times, and sighs for a return 
of those former and better days, when altar and throne were 
thought to stand side by side upon the rock of ages. 

We propose to speak particularly of the poet of the most 
remarkable movement that is now going on in England. We 
are probably right in regarding the author of “'The Cathedral,” 
and “The Baptistery,” as more eminently the bard of Pusey- 
ism than any other aspirant to the honor. By him (Isaac 
Williams is his name) the doctrines of the Oxford Tracts are 
virtually set to music, and made quite melodious. In fact, we 
are moved to believe, that the Oxford Movement owes much 
more of its diffusion to its poetry than to its theology. Dr. 
Pusey speaks of Keble’s Christian Year, as the book that first 
awakened the English Church from its laxity and torpor, and 
became the herald of a new age. To us surely there is far 
more power in that beautiful volume than in all the Tracts. 





*1. Thoughts in Past Years. By the Author of “The Cathedral.” New 
York. 1841. — 2. The Cathedral, or the Catholic and Apostolic Church in Eng- 
land. Third Edition. Oxford. 1841.—3. The Baptistery, or the way of Eter- 
nal Life. By the Author of ‘“ The Cathedral.” Oxford. 1842. 
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We should be in much greater danger of being converted to 
the Oxford doctrine regarding the Holy Supper by Mr. Wil- 
liams’s exquisite Sacramental Hymn than by Dr. Pusey’s pond- 
erous sermon on the Eucharist, although we are not likely to 
be led by either of them into the idolatrous practice of wor- 
shipping bread and wine as very God. 

It is obvious that the Oxford Divinity has some peculiar 
poetical capabilities. It idolizes antiquity, and has the afflu- 
ence of the old ecclesiastical ages to supply images and associ- 
ations. It is highly mystical, and allows a scope in finding 
double senses and spiritualizing the letter, that would astound a 
‘T'ranscendentalist and horrify a Swedenborgian. It revels . 
amid the ruins of the past, and finds its most precious themes 
in holy places that faith has adored and romance glorified. It 
stands moreover in such contrast with the general tendency of 
the times, as to find ample material for eloquent rebuke and 
admirable ground for a bold display of its marked characteris- 
tics. Its strains come upon the ear as a vesper hymn that 
should peal forth from some venerable cathedral in the midst 
of a bustling city, and bid the wayfarer quit the tumult, and 
enter and adore. ‘There is an air of sadness moreover about these 
modern ascetics that is highly favorable to poetic feeling and 
effect. ‘The deepest poetry as well as the holiest faith has 
been nurtured in the sanctuary of sorrow. We may see the 
truth of this in the sacred poets of Scripture, in the penitential 
Psalms and in the elegies of the prophets. ‘ How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people,” is a passage not only 
characteristic of Jeremiah the Jew, but of all the Jeremiahs 
who have mourned over a captive nation or a fallen church. 
These Anglo-Catholic Churchmen, as they style themselves, 
sigh for the return of the past; and as they consider the pro- 
gress of what they call licentiousness, but the world calls reform, 
they wail forth their grief in plaintive notes, else indignantly 
appeal to the faithful to come and rescue the Holy Ark from 
Philistine hands. Now sorrow, especially when connected with 
lofty interests, is very capable of a poetic turn. It is far easier 
to sing of griefs than joys, even as it is easier to paint the 
clouds that darken the sky than the clear and almost living 
azure of an unclouded firmament; far easier to represent the 
varied colors of the broken solar beam than the colorless light 
of the undivided ray. 

Dr. Johnson in his life of Waller has asserted, that religious 
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sentiments and the ideas of Christian Theology cannot be 
fitly applied to poetical purposes; and he spoke undoubtedly 
the truth so far as his own views of religion and theology are 
concerned. But his views of Christianity had neither the 
romance of the imaginative Catholic nor the freedom of the 
genial Protestant. ‘The noblest poetry has been inspired by 
religious sentiment; yet we allow it to be very hazardous to 
try to connect dogmatic theology with poetry. Dante and 
Milton, Tasso and Spenser show their religion in every canto, 
almost in every line; yet their poems are very little helped by 
the dogmas that now and then appear. Even Dante, in his 
attempt to construct Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, upon the 
true Catholic model, moves far more by his portraitures of 
character and pictures of scenery than by his exhibition of 
dogmas. It is a somewhat perilous experiment therefore for a 
writer to undertake to embody theology in verse and make 
dogmatists of the Muses. In fact the Muses, notwithstanding 
the Christian costume they have adopted in the Christian ages, 
often show a yearning for their pristine ways, and give evidence 
that the waters of Siloa have by no means cured them of their 
love of Helicon. 

However it is far easier for a strong Churchman to embod 
his faith in poetry than for an Independent, especially one of 
any great Calvinistic bias. Calvinism is too metaphysical to 
admit of proper ideal imagery, and all true poets of this faith 
have most happily contrived to overlook their dogmas in their 
verse, and have owed their power to the proper treatment of 
those great moral and religious subjects, which concern all men 
and all creeds. How little Calvinism there is for instance in 
Cowper. Besides, Calvinism is too soul-crushing, too disparaging 
to the human will and affections to allow the poet free range 
through the world and free use of life’s common scenes and 
characters. ‘The Churchman loves to connect outward beauty 
with religion ; and even shapes the decorations of the sanctuary 
in unison with his doctrines. ‘The baptismal font and holy 
table not only have a picturesque beauty in the Cathedral, but 
are regarded as the great media of regeneration and life. ‘Thus 
dogmatism is made beautiful, and a poem, like Keble’s on Bap- 
tism or Williams’s Sacramental Hymn, at once recalls a beautiful 
scene, and urges an alleged doctrine. Where forms are less 
regarded, the tendency is to forget outward beauty, and make 
religion either so metaphysical as to appeal solely to the intel- 
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lect, or so practical as to address the conscience to the neglect 
of the imagination. If we were to compare the poetry of 
Dissenters with that of Churchmen, we should say that the 
former are the best portrayers of human life in the whole ex- 
tent of its interests, while the latter succeed far better in throw- 
ing romantic beauty round their doctrines and ritual. The 
Roman Catholic faith has the most poetical capability, and the 
Puseyite comes not far from it; whilst the mongrel theology, 
which is neither Catholic nor Protestant, which apes ancient 
splendor, and caricatures modern freedom, has neither Roman 
grandeur nor Protestant boldness. 

But we must hasten to our work and not linger more upon 
our way. We have before us three interesting volumes from 
the pen of Mr. Williams, which are attractive from their out- 
ward beauty as well as their literary worth. Only one of them 
has appeared in an American edition. ‘ ‘The Cathedral ” has 
been announced, but its delay leads us to suppose that its em- 
bellishments are too expensive to reward an American publisher. 
The Baptistery is of the last year’s press, and so peculiar in its 
illustrations as hardly to induce any attempts at imitation; and 
without the illustrations the poetry would be often as unintel- 
ligible as marginal notes without the text. 

“ Thoughts in Past Years” give us glimpses of the author’s 
mind during the twelve years previous to the date of their first 
publication, 1838. They introduce us to a man whom we 
cannot but love, a thoughtful and somewhat mystic mind, a 
tender and somewhat sad heart, a quiet but by no means im- 
becile will. The pieces in the volume are arranged according 
to their dates and the places where they were composed. We 
have space but for two short extracts. In a Sonnet headed 
“ Religious Emotions,” he thus teaches a lesson that all minds 
like his are happy in learning: — 


“ Right onward must we bear 
Thro’ varying feelings; let Faith hold the stern, 
And they to haven urge the flagging sail. 
As petals from the flower, thus feelings born 
Of outward things, as we to death proceed, 
Drop from us one by one, and leave the seed, 
A power for good or evil, not to fail 
When from the soul its earthly shell is torn.” 


Here is an exquisite passage from the “ Mountain Home,” a 


piece written after a severe illness in 1826. Illness is no ill 
that breathes such sentiments : — 
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** And Thou wilt not forget my trembling soul 
Mid millions — Thou wilt dwell alone with me, 
Father and Friend, as on the twinkling main 
Slecp countless Moons in pictured minature, 
Each in unbroken semblance ; or the Sun 
Spangles the dew-drops on each pearly blade, 
Each drop reflects his perfect beam, each blade 
Drinks life as if for him alone it glowed.” 


This whole volume is much more free than the others. It 
shows less of the Churchman and more of the Christian and 
man, although many of the pieces bear expressly upon contro- 
verted points, and neglected Fasts and slighted Rubrics are 
the burden of many a lament. But the other volumes seem 
written expressly for a specific aim, and quite as doctrinal in 
their purpose as the famous Tracts. The author bears evidently 
little love for Rome, not enough to please his reviewer in the 
British Critic ; yet he shows the chief peculiarities of the Divin- 
ity that leans toward Romanism. Baptism is regeneration, the 
Eucharist, eternal life, the Catholic Church, the only fountain of 
salvation, if we are to respond to the doctrines of “« The Cathe- 
dral” and “ The Baptistery.” We observe, moreover, that 
wherever the Sacramental table is introduced into the illustra- 
lions, candles are invariably placed upon it; a sure sign of 
return to the usages of the middle ages. 

The “ Cathedral ” aims to connect a series of ecclesiastical 
poems with the several parts of a Gothic Church, by selecting 
subjects more or less appropriate to the parts which they are 
made to represent “from the Liturgy and the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church ; care being taken to adhere as much 
as possible to the relative proportions of such a structure.” 
The result is one of the most beautiful volumes of the day — 
beautiful in its embellishments and its text. It is thoroughly 
Gothic even to the smallest vignettes at the ends of chapters. 
In its plan it resembles Herbert’s ‘Temple, as the author allows ; 
but it is much more complete, and gives an appropriate poem 
to every principal part of a Cathedral. An especial poem by 
the by is devoted to Herbert, who bas a_ place in one of the 
Sepulchral Recesses that are consecrated to the Churchman’s 
friends. He is thus spoken of in the fourth stanza : — 


* Meek Herbert, would that such as I 
Could learn thy lesson high, 
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Those ways that made thy spirit’s tone 
A midnight orison, 
Thy more than manly wisdom free, 
And child’s simplicity.” 
Yet notwithstanding this high tribute to his worth, how different 
his tone from that of the Oxford School. His genial piety and 
rich humor have small parallel in the ascetic spirit and plaintive 
tone of the bard of “'The Cathedral.” Herbert’s faith seems 
so strong and buoyant as if it never had come in contact with 
doubt, and mirth seems to have a_ place in his religion, just as 
grotesque figures looked down from ancient Cathedral walls. 
Williams is constantly mourning over the decay of faith and 
the neglect of worship, and no smile plays over his pensive 
face. We remember not a single trace of humor in his pages, 
except in an early poem, a Sonnet to a Mole, which he calls, 


*¢ My little miner, with the velvet coat.” 


The lines on the approach to the Cathedral give a good idea 
of the general tone of the other pieces. 


** When all the air calm Evening woos, 
And earthly mists are wafted by, 
And nought unholy breathing nigh, 

Yon grove in deeps of its repose 
A wondrous portal doth disclose. 
And far within a living way, 
Lit up by an unfading day, 
Thro’ the long gloomy vale of woes. 
And childlike wisdom holds the key, 
And wealth that to the world is poor, 
Wide opes to them that ivory door, 
Where all in other colors stand, 
Touched by a disenchanting wand, 
And things that seemed of earth, of Heaven are found to be.” 


The three doors of the Western Front are made emblems 
respectively of Repentance, Obedience, and Faith. These 
lines from the poem on Faith cannot but commend themselves 
to every lover of the beautiful. 


** When these dead walls her heaven-born aid 
And secret spirit shall pervade, 
Terrestrial things become divine: 
”T is on her breath the Collect soars, 
And Psalms attain the eternal doors ; 
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No health in the baptismal wave 
In hallowed cup no power to save 
Without her, — life a cheerless noon, 

And death a night without a moon. 


Here when her rapt eye heavenward streams 
In calm and holy Litanies, 
She bringeth down the pitying skies ; 
The dove upon the fountain gleams, 
In broad mysterious blessing teems, 
Thence going forth she to chaste eyes 
Clothes nature with her sympathies ; 
When night’s dark curtains fall, she seems, 
On mountain tops with silvery feet, 
Holding with Heaven communion sweet ; 
When clouds Heaven’s morning surface wield, 
She opes beyond her bright-blue shield ; 
When warring tumults gather near, 
She lifts the consecrated spear.” 


The most interesting portions of “'The Cathedral ” are those 
poems on the Sepulchral Recesses which briefly characterize the 
Churchman’s friends, and those on the side windows which 
represent the Ancient Fathers. From the former we would 
gladly extract the passages upon Taylor and Butler and from 
the latter the passages upon Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine. 
But merely observing, that we thank Mr. Williams for so gently 
touching upon the heresies of our old friend Origen, we must 
close the volume with quoting the closing sentiment of the 
author, as characteristic of his position with regard to this util- 
itarian age. His whole system of divinity seems so wedded to 
a stately Minster, as to languish apart from its shrine. An 
angel kneeling with hands clasped over his face is the vignette 
at the head, and another angel bearing away a glorified saint is 
the vignette at the close of the final poem, “ The Departure.” 
Sad poet, there is no abiding place for you in this age, and you 
too must find an angel guide to a more congenial sphere! 
Rather more morbid sentimentality than true spiritualism dic- 
tates words like these. The true Christian of the Gospel 
school will never languish because away from a grand Cathe- 
dral. ‘This is the Farewell. 


*¢ Beautiful vision, let me hold thee still, 
And gaze on thee, — smiling thou seemest to fly, 
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And flying still to smile. If ’t is Heaven’s will 

Thou shouldst depart ’mong things that are gone by, 

In thy hands bear me with thee to the sky, 

Angelic vision! I no more would mourn 

The goodliest things that pass from mortal eye, 

But hold thee in thy flight, and with thee borne 
Mount to the heavenly gate, the threshold of the morn.” 


A few words now upon the last of the three volumes, “The 
Baptistery.” It aims to teach the doctrines of practical Chris- 
tianity in a series of poems attached to some singular engrav- 
ings, which are taken with a few alterations from an old Latin 
Work by Boetius a Bolswert. The illustrations begin with a 
symbalical view of the Baptismal Font. 


** How art thou seen in Heaven, O living well,. 
The Fount of our New Birth, the blessed seal 
Of our inheritance ? ” 


The idea of the book is to arrange emblems of the great 
Christian truths in pictured scenes as on the walls of the place 


of Baptism. 


“Thus on the sides of our Baptismal cell 
Are ranged the various scenes of our new birth, 
And round our household hearth in vision dwell, 
Weighed in the scale of their immortal worth ; 
As angels may behold the things of earth.” 


There is considerable genius, but far more quaintness in the 
engraved illustrations. ‘The hobgoblins of our nursery super- 
stition are here exhibited in all their glory. Hell-fire, devils 
with horns, tails, and cloven feet, glare upon us in a large pro- 
portion of the plates. ‘The author has no idea of countenanc- 
ing the conceptions of the arch fiend, that such sad heretics as 
Milton and Goethe have given. Not Satan the majestic rebel, 
not Mephistopheles the cold-blooded, gentlemanly tempter, but 
a gross, and ludicrous imp, with a toad’s belly, serpent’s tail, 
goat’s hoofs, and with head sometimes of peacock and sometimes 
of horned beast, represents the devil of this Oxford bard. There 
is such a gross spirit of evil in the world indeed, but so also 
there is an evil spirit like Satan and Mephistopheles. Perhaps 


the Churchman as well as the poet speaks out in this fling at 
Milton : — 
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“And sure much harmful influence is wrought 
By those proud spirits of the later age, 
Who throw heroic grandeur o’er the shape 
Of the Arch Evil One, — in dread sublime 


Throning him, as that bard we may admire 
But cannot love.” 


As to the practical religion of the poems of this volume, 
there is much in it that pleases us, and much that offends. It 
is evidently Arminian in its theology, and gives great honor to 
‘good works, Prayer and almsgiving are constantly numbered 
among the helps to Heaven, although of course the faithful 
use of the sacraments is deemed the main essential. Several 
beautiful passages on prayer might be quoted, but a brief one 
must suffice. It is from the “ Preparations of Prayer :” — 


** Prayer, key of wisdom, sorrow’s antidote, 
Air breathed on earth by children of the skies,— 
The well of hope, of living life the note, 
What strange omnipotence within thee lies, 
Mighty to move eternal destinies ! 
An atmosphere of Heaven the soul to lave ; 
When seas tumultuous in the bosom rise, 
O magic breath to still the stormy wave 

And fix the anchor sure in calm beyond the grave.” 


A Protestant taste is troubled by the ecclesiastical pomp that 
the illustrations connect with every spiritual grace, as if there 
could be no goodness or truth out of church or away from | 
mitre and cassock. A page of the simple and blessed gospel 
of Christ is as refreshing after looking over the book, as a walk 
in green fields under bright stars after a pompous pageant. 
Yet there is no want of humility in the writer. He shows no 
personal arrogance ; for he appears to speak as a man _ looking 
to an authority above him, and whose sanctity he must assert. 
Self-denial is a frequent theme, and there is some treason in the 
commendation of the ascetic life. In the picture before the 
“ Choice of Life,” three ways to Heaven are marked out, one 
of which is very crooked, the other less so, and the last quite 
straight ; and these correspond respectively to the secular, the 
ecclesiastical, and the retired life. Sentiments like these would 


hardly pass the ordeal of Drs. Anthon and Smith ; Monasticism 
speaks almost thus : — 
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‘‘ Thrice happy they, who earthly stores have sold, 
Dear sublunary joys, domestic ties, 
And form themselves into one holy fold 
To imitate on earth the happy skies, 
With vigil, prayer, and sacred litanies, 
Their souls to Heavenly contemplation given, 
While earthly hope within them buried lies, 
Their sole employ to purge the evil leaven 
And render their cleansed souls a fit abode for Heaven.” 


It seems a great mistake that the author of “ The Baptistery” 
did not live in the twelfth instead of the nineteenth century, 
Yet after all, he is a man of our age, and his love of the past 
is rather that of the poet, who sees other ages in the enchant- 
ment of distance, than of the staunch ecclesiastic, who is born 
to hurl the anathema or wear the cowl. ‘There is a great 
deal of dilettantism about the whole Oxford school — much 
of the same spirit that leads the fashionable Parisienne to add 
an Oratory to her parlor, that her guests may look from the 
gay throng upon hallowed crucifix and illuminated missal. 
Yet there is something more than this among the best of them, 
much true piety and Christian wisdom. 

We have been more than once reminded of our New Eng- 
land ‘Transcendentalism by these volumes of poems. It is 
transcendentalism carried beyond nature and connected with 
glorious buildings and ancient rites, instead of blue skies and 
holy instincts. Strange as it may seem, there is much in these 
volumes to remind us of our friends of the Dial. 

Thus it appears that the Oxford Movement is by no means 
onesided ; that sweet poets hold up its ideal beauty, whilst his- 
torians, moralists and preachers, like Palmer, Sewell, Newman, 
and Pusey, undertake to show its foundation in the word of 
God, the traditions of antiquity, and the nature of things. ‘To 
us the poet is the most satisfactory expositor, and we thank 
Mr. Williams, as we would thank one who should be our guide 
through some stately Minster or picturesque ruin, although we 
should by no means pray to pass our lives in such romantic 
haunts. We prefer broad daylight and this working-day world. 
So does our age. 

S. 0. 
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THE EARLY LITERARY HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. II. 


THE WRITINGS OF CHRISTIANS CONTEMPORARY WITH AND 
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE APOSTLES. 


Havine pursued our general subject of Early Christian 
Literature under the two divisions of —the Indistinct and 
Superficial Notices of Christianity, which we might expect 
from its chance observers— and the Authorship, Use, and 
Preservation of the New-'T'estament, — we have come to the 
third division of our subject, which embraces the writings as- 
cribed to ‘‘Apostolical I athers.”’ 


Some interest attaches to the History of Christian Litera- 
ture between the age of the Apostles and that of those early 
writers who are called the Fathers of the Church. Papias, 
who heads the list of Fathers, flourished about A. D. 116. 
By the natural course of things there was one generation be- 
tween him and the Apostles, and we naturally inquire if there 
be any connecting link, in Christian documents, between the 
Scriptures of the New Testament and the commentaries, 
apologies, and homilies of those distinguished men, who, 
either from their prominence before their conversion or their 
high offices: in the church, deserve the distinction of being 
called the Fathers. No important consequences could be 
attached to the absence of any such documents. For, while 
the Christian Scriptures were ready for use—as no one 
could write more valuable records — there was no reason why 
any should be written. Where documents would be valued 
at all, those by the Apostles would be preferred ; and even 
these would be estimated by some rules of preference, each 
community valuing most those which had been addressed to 
itself. ‘The communication of religious instruction would 
most naturally be by word of mouth, by the voice of the 
missionary preacher. Some time would pass in the trial of 
this method, till habits of retired study, the necessities of in- 
dividual converts, the rise of heresies, and questions of inter- 
pretation and doctrine, would gradually lead to the production 


er 
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of that various Christian literature, which, if as produced in 
the early ages it were now preserved, would overwhelm us in 
the mass. If, therefore, a generation had passed between 
the last of the Apostles and the first of the Fathers, without 
leaving any written record, there would be nothing strange in 
the omission. ‘To account for and fill up the vacant space 
would be perfectly within the capacity of ordinary good sense. 
We should leap from one age to another, from Inspired Scrip- 
ture to fallible history, from the record of sound doctrine to 
the mingled wisdom and folly of human mind. But we are 
not left to account for suchanomission. ‘Ihe chasm between 
the Apostles and the Fathers is in some degree filled by doc- 
uments of different kinds which have been preserved to our 
times, 

Before entering upon their examination, it may be well 
to reflect for a moment upon what kind of literary relics 
we should naturally expect to find under the circumstances. 
The period lay between the Apostles and the Fathers, mid- 
way. ‘There was of course room for intended deception, for 
ignorant enthusiasm, and for the taking advantage of credulity, 
as well as for the lawful exercise of Christian zeal and devo- 
tion. We might say at once, and before knowing anything 
concerning the matter, that if there were real, honest writings 
from uninspired men, the contemporaries and immediate suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, there would likewise be other 
writings in that or in subsequent times falsely laying claim to 
that character. Besides it is possible and natural, that a 
character and an author better than a work deserved, might 
have been attributed to it by mistake as well as by intentional 
fraud. ‘Thus common sense would authorize us to look for 
three classes of writings in this age. First, fabricated docu- 
ments with a fictitious character; second, documents ignorantly 
or by mistake attributed to the friends or disciples of Christian- 
ity ; third, genuine and well attested writings, whose author- 
ship admitted of being proved to be of this high antiquity and 
value. ‘The transition from Apostolic to Ecclesiastical lite- 
rature would be gradual ; the line would be blurred; distinc- 
tions would be confounded ; fact and fable would mingle 
together. A bold deceiver might prepare a document to suit 
his belief or heresies, and give it forth to the world as written 
by a companion of an Apostle. Some traditionary saying of 
an early convert or preacher, after passing from mouth to 
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mouth, might be committed to writing, and be honored by its 
transcriber with the name of one whose advice or instruction 
itcopied. Here would be error without fraud. It is altogether 
probable that in the early age there was a large mass of this 
literature. Specimens of each of these three classes have 
come down to us ; much more we know only by name. The 
haze of antiquity, which makes our backward view so indis- 
tinct, does not in the least impair the authority of Christianity, 
for that lives in its own attested records. We may well im- 
agine that the minds of Christian converts, excited as they 
were, would not admit of being guided by the calm and con- 
siderate influences which we prefer. False miracles would 
then be alleged and credited through mere excitement. Here 
and there a more earnest preacher, confessor, or martyr would 
feel impelled to follow the example of Apostles in writing 
letters to one or another Christian community, and he would 
often perform his work with more zeal than wisdom. His 
own name might be that of an Apostle, and the ignorant 
might confound his work with theirs. ‘The literature of the 
first century of uninspired Christian writers exhibits a de- 
voted spirit, which, without talents to give it a fit expression, 
satisfied itself in writing with a mere repetition, with an alter- 
ation for the worse, of Scripture sentiment. ‘The documents 
may afford us additional evidence, they can scarcely give us 
additional light. ‘Their authors seem to be hardly conscious 
whether they existed as spirits or as men. The language and 
mode of thought which they used were new to them, the im- 
agery which they employed was not familiar. A different 
standard of reasoning prevailed from that which we follow. 
Very many circumstances, which it is difficult to single out and 
present in their true light, contributed to influence the minds 
and hearts of those who, when the last of the Apostles had 
died, found themselves left with the care of the Christian 
faith. In the midst of their interest in it, there was an ina- 
bility to survey it in its grand and comprehensive relations as 
we now do. ‘They often trifled with that they could not com- 
prehend, and thus enfeebled their own faith. The deceptions, 
which those who were called Christians allowed themselves to 
practice in those early times immediately following the age of 
the Apostles, are called by the name, invented for the purpose, 
of ‘* pious frauds.”” While we may deny altogether the pro-. 


priety of this expression, we must nevertheless allow something 
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to the piety which was mingled with the deception. In many 
instances the deception had a greater influence over its first 
subject than it did over any of his successors. We should 
be far from the mark, did we suppose that the communication 
of Christianity to the mind of an ignorant, a sophistical, or a 
superstitious Gentile, was accompanied with intelligence, with 
a superiority to all common prejudices, or with an ability to 
take wide and lofty views concerning any subject. Far other- 
wise. Christianity took its converts as it found them with 
their superstition and their ignorance. This being the case, 
we may well imagine what scope was afforded them for the 
invention of legends and for self-deception. ‘The difference 
between the Scriptures of the New ‘l’estament and the sub- 
sequent early Christian writings, in respect of depth and 
strength of mind, is remarkable. A_ spirit of emulation 
might be excited amongst the early Fathers and Preachers 
to follow the example of the Apostles in leaving letters be- 
hind them. ‘Their own converts or hearers might be tempted 
to write down the substance of their advice or discourses, and 
in process of time, a sentence in such a writing, which gave 
to the document all the life and interest which it possessed, 
might give it likewise the name of an Apostle. ‘l’o some 
such cause we are to attribute the existence of several spuri- 
ous compositions which are often mentioned by early writers. 
Most of these we know only by name, for they were suffered 
to fall into an early forgetfulness. | Many traditions likewise 
would find their way into history. Our evidence for the 
divine origin of Christianity must be found in the religion it- 
self, and in the history, character, and actions of its teachers. 
We must not seek for such evidence to be afforded in the 
total change of the heart and mind of every early convert, 
whatever his natural character. Nothing then is more natural 
than that legends and traditions should be mingled with early 
Christian history. It is impossible now to distinguish between 
them in some cases, which, however, are of no importance to 
the interests of our faith, We shall always find our advan- 
tage in allowing something to the tendencies and infirmities of 
the human mind. Nor are we to charge fraud upon one who 
first tells, or who afterwards repeats a story, which we either 
know to be false or have not sufficient evidence to authenti- 
cate. It is hard in some cases to draw the line between fraud 
and error, or mistake. Some early writers say that Ignatius, 
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the martyred Bishop of Antioch, was the child whom Jesus 
took in his arms. ‘There is nothing improbable in the story ; 
it may be true. It is natural that some individual should have 
been so designated. All we can say is, that we can neither 
verify nor disprove this and some other similar stories. We 
meet with a statement that the Apostles, before setting out 
upon their journeys, cast lots as to their destination. This 
however is improbable ; for we may well suppose that, instead 
of leaving such a matter to chance, they would have been 
guided by occasions, and by their individual qualifications. 
The superiority of the New ‘Testament Scriptures above such 
idle, random assertions, constitutes no feeble argument for 
their high authority. Of a similar character are the preten- 
sions of different countries, that certain Apostles, or individ- 
uals named in the New ‘T'estament, are buried within their 
territories, — Peter and Paul in Rome, Mary Magdalene in 
Florence, Lazarus in France, James in Spain, Andrew in 
Russia, Simon and Joseph of Arimathea in England. It is 
of no consequence whether the stories are true or false. 

Many Christians believe that the Apostles, assembled in 
council, composed the creed which passes under their name. 
There is nothing improbable on the face of this story, but it 
is wholly destitute of evidence. There is nothing in the 
creed repugnant to Scripture, for its sentiments may all be 
found there. Here seems to be the proper place to mention 
a pretended correspondence between Jesus and Abgarus, 
prince of Edessa in Mesopotamia. Eusebius, in the year 
315, makes the first mention of this correspondence. He 
says that it existed among the public records and antiquities 
of the city of Edessa, that it was in the Syriac language, 
and that he procured it to be translated for him. 


“The copy of the letter which was written by Abgarus the 
Toparch to Jesus, and sent to him at Jerusalem by the 
courier Ananias. 


“‘Abgarus, Toparch (or Prince) of Edessa, to Jesus, the good 
Saviour, who has appeared at Jerusalem, sendeth greeting: I 
have heard of thee, and of thy cures, performed without herbs 
or other medicines. For it is reported that thou makest the 
blind to see, and the lame to walk ; that thou cleansest lepers, 
and castest out unclean spirits and demons, and healest those 
who are tormented with diseases of a long standing, and raisest 
the dead. Having heard of all these things concerning thee, I 
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concluded in my mind one of these two things, —either that 
thou art God come down from Heaven to do these things, or 
else that thou art the Son of God, and so performest them. 
Wherefore, I now write unto thee, entreating thee to come to 
me, and to heal my distemper. Moreover, I hear that the Jews 
murmur against thee, and plot to do thee mischief. I[ have a 
city, small indeed, vut neat, which may suffice for both.” 


‘* Now let us attend,” says Eusebius, ‘‘to the letter which 
Jesus returned by the same courier, short indeed, but very pow- 
erful. It is in these words.” 





The rescript of Jesus to the Toparch Abgarus, sent by the 
courier Ananias. 


** Abgarus, thou art happy, forasmuch as thou hast believed 
in me, though thou hast not seen me.” John xx. 29. ‘‘ For it 
is written concerning me, that they who have seen me should not 
believe in me, that they who have not seen me might believe 
and live. As for what thou hast written to me, desiring me to 
come to thee, it is necessary that all those things for which I 
am sent, should be fulfilled by me here: and that, after fulfilling 
them, I should be received up to him that sent me. When, 
therefore, I shall be received up, I will send to thee some one 
of my disciples, that he may heal thy distemper, and give life to 
thee, and to those who are with thee.” 


There is no good reason for doubting that such documents 
did exist in Edessa, but there is less doubt that they were an 
absolute forgery. It was the common opinion of antiquity 
that Jesus wrote nothing. Such remarkable documents could 
not have escaped the notice of the writers before Eusebius ; 
his successors likewise take but little notice of the matter, 
and when they refer to it, it is without respect. Jesus is 
made to refer to John’s Gospel, which was not then written. 
The probability is, that some Christian fabricated the docu- 
ments before the time of Eusebius, with a mixture of ignorant 
reverence and fraud, which soon became too common. 

A word likewise may be said concerning the pretended 
likenesses of the Saviour to be seen in Catholic countries. 
We hear of no marble or pictorial representations of him 
until after the fourth century, when it was allowed there was 
no authentic likeness of him. Before that time he was 
imagined, in strict conformity with prophecy, to have been 
without beauty or comeliness. ‘Thus he was held up for 
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imitation before his suffering and persecuted followers. After 
that period we find mention of stones, coins, and paintings 
on which he was represented. But then the original idea of 
his appearance had given place to the imagination of a coun- 
tenance full of beauty, glory, and majesty. And thus in the 
earliest paintings we find the delicate oval face, the fine thin 
beard, and the mild expressive eyes. Of course superstition 
and fraud combined to attribute great antiquity to certain 
pictures of him, as those on the handkerchief of St. Veroni- 
ca, and in the Lateran Sanctum at Rome. In the cemetery 
of Callixtus was a very ancient painting of him. 

Neander very justly remarks, that between the writings of 
the Apostles, and those attributed to the Apostolical Fathers, 
there is no gradual transition, but a sudden bound. ‘The era 
of the first miraculous utterances of the Holy Spirit was in 
course followed by the free operation of human nature upon 
Christianity > here, as in other of its operations, Christianity 
was of necessity trammeled, until it could gradually work its 
way higher, and pierce deeper, and enlist on its side the more 
exalted intellectual powers of man. Neander thinks that 
some spurious writings were counterfeited under the names 
of the Companions of the Apostles, and that some of their 
genuine writings were adulterated by professed believers, to 
subserve the interests of the Judaizing party in the Church, 
whose main object it was to continue its hierarchy. Let the 
readers make all the allowances we have suggested. 

As we pursue our readings in early Christian literature, 
under the guidance, as we hope, of maturer lessons of wis- 
dom, and a larger knowledge of human infirmities, we are 
above all things impressed with the strict conformity between 
the facts which we have verified and the theories and expec- 
tations which appear to be most reasonable. Where man’s 
work mingles with the work of his Maker, the infirmities of 
human imperfection transfer their blemishes to the operations 
of the Almighty as they first meet our view. We learn the 
wisdom which we seek for, full as much in the process of 
attaining it, as when we rest from the task and pursuit. And 
then the sweet repose of mind which rewards the conflict 
with error, which follows the patient search, of laborious toil, 
how does it differ from lethargic indifference, how infinite is 


its superiority above the disquietude and the annoyances of 
skepticism. 
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There is a document which is known by the name of the 
‘¢ Shepherd of Hermas.”? Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
(xvi. 14.) sends his salutation to an early Christian of this 
name, and this document has been without sufficient evidence 
attributed to that friend of the Apostle. But the character 
of the work itse!{, and the kind of notices which we find 
of it, leave it almost if not wholly impossible to decide as to 
its date or author ; that is, men of equal learning, candor, 
and judgment might disagree concerning it. ‘I'he early writers 
who speak of it express doubts concerning it. Weighing the 
testimony concerning it in the best manner we are able, we 
should be led to dispute its alleged authorship and date, and 
to attribute it to another Hermas, brother of Pius, Bisho 
of the Church at Rome, about A. D. 150. Eusebius speaks 
with uncertainty concerning it, and approves of it in the in- 
struction of those who are learning the rudiments of religion. 
In that light we ourselves may properly regard it, as having 
done service of that kind when first written. The work 
bears a strong resemblance in general character to Bunyan’s 
Prilgrim’s Progress. It is divided into three parts, the first 
consisting of four visions, the second of twelve commands, 
the third of ten similitudes. The title of the work is derived 
from the appearance of an angel under the form of a shepherd 
to the author. As far as we know, it is the first specimen 
which literature ever afforded of that kind of allegory ; and 
we might imagine it would have been read with interest by 
those to whom its imagery, its figures, and its whole subject- 
matter were new. Indeed it is far above some later examples 
of the same kind of composition. [t is manifestly the work 
of one who was familiar with the Christian Scriptures. Its 
morality is pure and high; its philosophy is by no means 
bad ; and there is much ingenuity displayed in some of its 
imagery. It probably was never used in the worship of 
Christian assemblies. It was originally written in Greek, 
but remains to us, with the bare exception of a few quota- 
tions, only in the Latin language. The Greek Fathers appear 
to have valued it highly: Ireneus gives it the title of 
‘¢ Scripture.” 

There are seven Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, who was 
Bishop of Antioch at the close of the first century, and soon 
after its termination suffered martyrdom. These Epistles 
are addressed to the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Trallians, 
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the Romans, the Philadelphians, the Smyrneans, and to Poly- 
carp. ‘They would be but of little value, supposing them to 
be genuine ; but there is a want of evidence in favor of their 
having been written by him. In the first place, there are 
two sets of them, differing in length and contents ; so that 
one set must either have been abridged or amplified to make 
the other. ‘The shorter ones are those for which some au- 
thors contend. ‘They are said to have been written while 
Ignatius was upon a land journey from Antioch to Rome by 
order of the Emperor ‘Trajan, to be exposed to wild beasts. 
There is no doubt of his martyrdom, but the Epistles do not 
bear out the character of a writer under his circumstances — 
aged, and travelling to meet an excruciating death. Besides, 
the most earnest advocates of their genuineness admit that 
they have been extensively corrupted by interpolations. We 
find in them passages designed to strengthen the power and 
rank of the priesthood and to teach the Deity of Christ, 
which doctrines were not heard of till more than a hundred 
years after the death of Ignatius. ‘The early authors, who 
had occasion to mention these Epistles had any such been 
known to them, are perfectly silent concerning them. In- 
deed, besides the two sets of these seven, there are eight 
more Epistles ascribed to the same author, the spuriousness 
of which is not denied. It would appear that the name of 
Ignatius was common at the time, or that the bishop who 
bore it was in high honor with the fabricators of spurious 
writings. Possibly he may have written some sentences 
which are incorporated in the works ascribed to him. But 
little interest either for evidence or instruction is now attached 
to the question, except by the advocates and apologists of 
Episcopacy. Indeed we may say that the use which is made 
of these and of similar documents by Episcopalians, in the 
failure of Scripture authentications of their theory, is a fact 
which is calculated to convince us beyond all doubt that 
their theory is wholly untenable. 

There is no sufficient evidence, either in historical testi- 
mony or in its own contents, that the epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas was written by him. Barnabas is first mentioned 
Acts iv. 36, as a Levite of Cyprus, and one of those who 
sold his land as a tribute to the common stock of the Chris- 
tian community. He has been supposed, without any suffi- 
cient evidence, to have been one of the seventy disciples. 
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He seems to have been highly esteemed by the Apostles, and 
to have stood in influence and service next to St. Paul. We 
know that, on the conversion of St. Paul, the Christians were 
afraid of him who had so recently been their persecutor. 
Barnabas, however, stood forth as his friend, and boldly sup- 
ported him then, as he likewise did afterwards, in maintaining 
with the great Apostle the liberty of the Gentile converts to 
disregard the law of Moses. Every mention that we have 
of Barnabas leads us to regard him as a man of a very strong 
mind, thoroughly imbued with the dignity and exalted spirit 
of Christianity. In any writing which bears his name we 
should therefore look for the traits of his own mind and char- 
acter. Strong, clear, decided, dignified and intellectual as 
he was, he never could have written the weak, sophistical 
epistle, which we now have with his name attached toit. It 
is to be observed that nothing in the epistle itself would coun- 
tenance the belief that he wrote it. It is not addressed to 
any particular community of Christians, as are the Epistles of 
St. Paul ; his name is not once mentioned in it. It seems 
to have been written by a Gentile, for no Hebraistic idioms 
occur in it, which could not have been the case had’it been 
written by Barnabas, a Jew. It contains no elevated views, 
no evidences of the strong and deep affections which Chris- 
tianity excites in a great mind ; no tender appeals, no earnest 
exhortations. It is a tissue of miserable allegorical interpre- 
tations and forced constructions of the Old ‘Testament, a 
system of trifling which prevailed among the Jews in Alex- 
andria. Why then has this Epistle been ascribed to Barna- 
bas? St. Clement of Alexandria has often quoted it, about 
A. D. 194 ; and he is the first who mentions it. In quoting 
from it he says — ‘‘ Rightly therefore says the Apostle Bar- 
nabas.’”’ ‘I need only allege the Apostolical Barnabas, one 
of the seventy, and fellow worker with Paul.” Yet even 
Clement finds fault with one of its allegories and expositions, 
and the most that can be inferred from his quoting it is, that 
he valued it as an historical testimony, though not as a perfect 
statement of Christian sentiments. Origen, about 230, names 
and quotes it, as ‘‘ the Catholic Epistle of Barnabas,” with- 
out laying stress on its authority. He is evidence therefore 
only of the existence and alleged authorship of the Epistle. 
Eusebius, however, expressly mentions it as spurious or con- 
tradicted, and it has never met with general reception among 
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Christians. The Epistle may have been written by another 
Barnabas, the name being a very common one, or the name 
of the Apostle may have been ignorantly or fraudulently at- 
tached to it, as we know such errors and deceptions soon 
became frequent. In the repeated mention which it makes 
of Christ, and of his religion, there is nothing contrary 
to the truth of our faith ; the poor character of its contents 
consists in its forced constructions of the Old Testament for 
the sake of making Christianity more acceptable to the Jews. 
In this respect it has some similarity to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though in other respects very inferior to it. It 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, and must therefore 
have been written after the year 70; and as Ireneus and 
Tertullian, writing before 150, do not mention it, we may 
conclude that it was not written till after that date. The 
English translation of the Epistle is made from two fragments, 
one in the original Greek, the other in‘a Latin version, which 
supply each other’s defects, though both are corrupted. The 
Epistle contains three references to our Gospels, in which 
either the sense or the words are adopted. ‘The author does 
not assume the name of Barnabas ; this title was probably as- 
cribed to it first at Alexandria. 

In his Epistle to the Philippians (iv. 3) Paul mentions, 
with the highest respect, Clement, his fellow laborer, one 
among those whose names are in the book of life. ‘There 
is preserved an Epistle attributed to this early Christian 
laborer, of .whom we know nothing more from the New 
Testament. He is spoken of by the ancient fathers as the 
third or fourth elder, overseer or minister of .the Church 
of Rome. The Epistle which bears his name is every way 
worthy of its author as alleged. ‘I'he testimony to it is as 
follows. Ireneus, before the year 200, says, — Jn the third 
place after the Apostles at Rome, ‘‘ Clement obtained that 
bishoprick, who had seen the blessed Apostles and conversed 
with them ; who had the preaching of the A postles still sound- 
ing in his ears, and their traditions before his eyes. Nor he 
alone, for there were then still many alive who had been 
taught by the Apostles. In the time therefore of this Clem- 
ent, when there was no small dissension among the brethren 
at Corinth, the Church at Rome sent a most excellent letter 
to the Corinthians, persuading them to peace among them- 
selves, &c.”’ 
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Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, about A. D. 170, wrote 
seven letters, which are not now extant, to different churches. 
Eusebius quotes from one of these which was addressed to 
the Church of Rome, as follows — ‘‘ ‘To-day is the Lord’s 
day, in which we have publicly read your Epistle ; the read- 
ing of which, as well as of that formerly written from you by 
Clement, will be to us a constant source of instruction.”’ 

Other testimonies might be added confirming the general 
voice of antiquity in favor of this Epistle. As it refers toa 
severe persecution of the Christians at Rome, it was probably 
written at the time when Domitian inflicted sufferings upon 
them, about A. D. 95. St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians is expressly named and quoted in it. Others of the 
Epistles and the Gospels are manifestly referred to by quota- 
tions of the sense or the very language. ‘This presents a 
question upon which a passing word is necessary. In some 
of the earliest Christian writings we find quotations, not of the 
exact language, but of the sense of the New Testament ; and 
here and there, very infrequently, language is ascribed to the 
Saviour which we do not find in the Gospels or Epistles. The 
question is, Is a reference made to our Scriptures when the 
sense corresponds exactly and the language varies slightly in 
the quotations ? Or did the Christians hand down by safe 
tradition, through two or three generations, certain statements 
of the Saviour and his Apostles which are not committed to 
writing ? Probably both these suppositions are correct ; for 
the same writers often quote the Old Testament by its sense, 
not its language. Paul likewise says, ‘‘ Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said — It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.”” No doubt Jesus did say so; but his words 
on this and other occasions have not been recorded. This 
Epistle of Clement is truly Christian in its sentiments, and, 
though not exhibiting great profundity or elevation, gives full 
proof of the purity and faith of its author. 

It is remarkable that only one manuscript copy of this 
Epistle is known to exist. ‘I'he ancients always speak of it 
with respect ; often mention its being read in public worship. 
All traces of it were lost, except in quotations. Inthe year 
1628, Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, sent to 
Charles I. of England, as a present, a manuscript on parch- 
ment, in four folios, capital letters, containing the whole Bible 
in Greek. It is said to have been written in Egypt, about or 
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before the year 550. This splendid and invaluable manu- 
script likewise contains the Epistle of Clement, from which 
our common copy was translated. It is now in the British 
Museum. We cannot, of course, be so certain of the ver- 
bal exactness of our copy, as we could be if we had more 
than one manuscript for comparison. 

In the fourth century we first hear of a second Epistle 
from Clement to the Corinthians, which, however, obtained 
but little credit, though found in the Alexandrine MS. Euse- 
bius denies its name and its antiquity. Besides this Epistle of 
Clement, another relic of equal authority and value is the 
Epistle of Polycarp, of unquestioned antiquity and of a high 
character. It was written by him when Bishop of Smyrna 
to the Church at Philippi. A part of it is extant in the 
original Greek, the remainder is supplied from an early Latin 
translation. Its author died a martyr in the first half of the 
second century. Our authority for ‘the admission of this 
Epistle is Ireneus, who says that when he was a youth he 
was familiar with the person, habits, and instruction of Poly- 
carp, who in his turn had received his Christian education 
from St. John. This testimony is remarkable and decisive, 
for Ireneus repeats it twice with great particularity. He 
says the remembrances of his youthful acquaintance with 
Polycarp lived vividly in his mind, and he had a most rev- 
erent respect for him. He then mentions this letter of his 
to the Philippians. Other ancient testimonies agree upon 
the point, and their evidence admits of no question. In 
this letter the majority of the books of the New ‘Testament are 
quoted either by sense or language. It is every way worthy 
of its alleged author, displaying dignity, integrity, and faith. 

In reviewing this division of our subject we feel a satisfac- 
tion in observing the accordance of facts with the expecta- 
tions which an enlightened and comprehensive view of things 
would excite. We find that minds and pens were employed 
early upon the sublime and altogether novel themes which 
the Christian faith proffered to men. The treasured parch- 
ments which bore the record of Apostolic ministrations, and 
the lessons of their own wisdom and that of one who spake 
as never man spake, occupied a place upon which no other 
writings might intrude. They had a character of their 
own ; they were revered for what they were, and for what 
they contained. ‘They were pressed to the bosoms of the 
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hunted worshippers when the persecutors broke in upon their 
secret assemblies, and were surrendered only with life. Yet 
the successors, the contemporaries of Apostles, and even 
the private Christians of their times, felt that they had a 
word of testimony to utter, and an experience of life to dis- 
close. Even if they were well taught in the rudiments of 
this: world’s wisdom, they must needs use unfamiliar words to 
declare new sentiments and duties. Visions and prayers, let- 
ters and exhortations would be the form in which they would 
express their feelings. As we follow down the line of ages 
we trace the gradual process by which the literature of the 
world has been christianized. It has indeed been the work 
of ages to set the work in progress. Yet it has steadily 
advanced, until biographies, and essays, and poems, and his- 
tories, to say nothing of sermons and commentaries, have 
shown that in the necessary commingling of divine and human 
wisdom, human thoughts and counsels have been transfigured 
by the light which has come into the world. To suppose 
that this illumination of thought, this sanctification of lan- 
guage, this christianizing of literature, should have at once 
followed the first preaching of our faith, so that the New 
Testament should come to us attended by contemporaneous 
records scarcely distinguished from it in style, subject, and 
character, or in authenticity and purity, would be to allow the 
imagination to run wild ‘at the expense of reason. Even the 
title of ‘* Apostolical Fathers ” has no other ground of justice 
than what is found in the time when those who bore it lived, 
and the fellowship which they were permitted to share. It 
is without meaning or propriety when applied to writings. 


G. E. E. 
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INTERESTING DOCUMENTS FROM THE SEPTENARIAN 
RECORDER.* 


In a manuscript recently discovered the following facts were 
found recorded as of ancient date. 


Alpha, the philosopher, lived in one of the kingdoms of the 
Fast in the seventh century. After spending many years in 
the study of natural theology and all the Sacred Books of that 
country, he advanced the following doctrine : — 


“That there are seven distinct persons in the Godhead, the 
Father, the Word and Spirit, Light and Truth, Wisdom and 
Love ; these seven are one God, the same in substance and 
equal in power and glory.” 


The doctrine of Alpha occasioned much controversy. He 
became so excited and confident, that he ventured to declare a 
belief in his doctrine to be essential to salvation. He was 
abundant in his labors, and obtained many disciples, some of 
whom were men of reputation and influence. At the same 
time there was living another philosopher of great eminence 
in a neighboring province, whose name was Olio. To gain 
Olio as a proselyte was the ardent desire of Alpha. ‘To ac- 
complish this object he was at the expense of a long journey. 
On his arrival at the house of Olio, Alpha was received with 
much respect and hospitality. He soon made known the ob- 
ject of his visit; and Olio freely consented to an interview. 
After Alpha had stated his proposition, and some arguments in 
its support, the following dialogue occurred. 





* This article was placed by the author, the venerable Noah Worces- 
ter, in the hands of the late editors of the Examiner, some time before 
his death. At the time it was received from them by the present 
editor little interest seemed to be generally taken in the subject on 
which it bears, or, more truly speaking, it was one hardly tolerated, and 
it was still withheld. At present, it is believed, many will be gratified 
by its publication, not only because it is an original paper by one of our 
most distinguished theologians, but because there is a reviving desire 
and demand for argument and illustration on the most important doc- 
trine of revealed religion. — Ep. 
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Olio. Be assured, my friend, that truth is the object of my 
pursuit. Your doctrine is new to me, yet it may be true; if 
so, | hope I shall embrace it with a ready mind. At present, 
however, I do not clearly understand your meaning. It may 
be very different from anything which now occurs to my mind. 
It would be improper for me to say that I believe in the truth 
of a proposition which I do not understand. With your con- 
sent | would inquire respecting the meaning of some of the 
principal words and phrases which you have adopted. 

Alpha. 1 shall listen with interest to your queries; but you 
will bear in mind that the doctrine relates to a high and mys- 
terious subject. We must expect mysteries in the divine 
nature, which are above our feeble intellects. Even in our 
own nature we find mysteries, which we cannot comprehend. 

O. It is not the explanation of a mystery that | am about 
to request, but an explanation of words, which you have adopt- 
ed to express a doctrine which you deem essential. ‘The more 
important the doctrine, the greater is the importance of a clear 
understanding of its import. 

A. You will proceed, and ask such questions as you shall 
deem proper. 

O. What then do you mean by the phrases “ the Godhead,” 
and ‘One God?” 

A. By “ihe Godhead” I mean the Deity, or the Divine 
Nature ; and by the “ One God” I mean One supreme intel- 
ligent Being, to the exclusion of more Gods than one. 

QO. To these explanations I cannot object. Still I need to 
be informed what you mean by “ seven distinct persons.” 

A. I am aware of some difficulty in explaining this phrase 
as applied to the Divine nature, so as to be clearly understood ; 
because in the common acceptation of the word persons as 
applied to men, seven distinct persons mean seven distinct 
beings. But this cannot be the meaning in the present case ; 
because the seven distinct persons are supposed to be but one 
intelligent Being. Yet, as I before intimated, the doctrine is 
a mystery, and we cannot clearly explain what is in its own 
nature mysterious. However, you are aware that distinct 
agency, and works truly divine, are ascribed to each of the 
seven ; and it hence appears to be a duty to believe the doc- 
trine though it is incomprehensible. 

O. Do you find it clearly said in any of the Sacred Books, 
that “ there are seven distinct persons in the Godhead ?” 
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A. I do not; but distinct agency is understood as implying 
distinct personality and distinct agents, when to more than one, 
such agency and works are ascribed. 

O. It appears then that the phrase “seven distinct persons 
in the Godhead” was selected by you without any example 
in the Sacred Books. You doubtless thought you had some 
meaning attached to the words. ‘That meaning I wished to 
ascertain, to enable me to judge of the propriety or meaning 
of the doctrine. It may be that the passages denoting dis- 
tinct agency do not warrant your conclusion. For the proper- 
ties or attributes of a real person are frequently personified ; 
agency and effects are ascribed to them as though they were 
persons. But [ would here ask, Do all Septenarians agree 
in their explanations of the seven distinct persons ? 

A. They do not; and this is deemed one evidence that the 
doctrine is a mystery ; and a reason for the exercise of candor 
one towards another, in respect to all who adopt the article as 
an essential doctrine, though they differ in their explanations. 
Some of our number are pretty confident that the seven per- 
sons are properly seven distinct beings, or agents; and that 
the mystery is, how seven distinct agents can be but one 
God. 

O. Admitting the doctrine to be true in this sense, the 
mystery might perhaps be solved or removed by saying, the 
phrase “ one God” is of plural import, the same as one senate, 
or one family. But there might still be a difficulty in recon- 
ciling this view of the subject with the manner in which the 
one God speaks of himself. He says, “ Jam God, and there 
is none besides me”? — not, “‘ we are God, and there is none 
besides us.” 

A, Some Septenarians are aware of this difficulty, and to 
avoid it they say, that the seven distinct persons mean seven 
distinct offices sustained by the one God. Others again say 
they understand the seven persons to be seven distinct attri- 


butes: while others say seven distinct modes of divine opera-: 


tion. Some choose rather to say the seven persons are seven 
“ distinctions,”’ or seven ‘‘ somewhats,” avoiding a more definite 
explanation. 

O. I can form some idea of God’s acting in several distinct 
offices or relations ; of his possessing various attributes, and 
operating in various modes. I can also conceive that there 
may be several ‘distinctions ” or “ somewhats” in the divine 
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nature, which cannot be clearly explained or comprehended 
by us. But I do not see why the phrase seven PERsoNs 
should be applied to any of these supposed septenaries, or 
sevens. 

A. Many intelligent men, who were not Septenarians, have 
regarded seven as a sacred number, much used in the Sacred 
Books, as denoting perfection; and you will grant that all 
perfection is to be ascribed to God. Besides, in one of the 
Sacred Books we several times read of the “seven spirits of 
God.” These surely may be regarded as so many persons, or 
what so much resembles persons, that we may be justified in 
applying to them this term. But if you are not satisfied with 
the explanation, which represents the seven distinct persons as 
so many distinct agents or beings, you see that we have sev- 
eral other explanations, which are admitted as Orthodox. 
Besides, there are many who receive the doctrine just as it is 
stated, believing that it might be true in some sense of the 
phrase, of which they do not venture to give any explanation. 
Some of these say, that, as the doctrine is a mystery, it be- 
hooves them to be silent as to any explanation. In this way 
of receiving the doctrine they think they express becoming 
humility, and unquestionable regard for divine truth. On either 
of the grounds which have been exhibited, you may become 
a regular and respected member of a Septenarian church ; — 
and be assured, Sir, the accession of such a member will be 
hailed with unfeigned gratitude. 

O. The grounds of admission seem indeed to be liberal, 
and sufficiently broad ; and such is my desire to gratify you, 
that I shall do anything for that purpose, which I can do with 
a good conscience. I wish, however, for time for more re- 
flection ; and should we be spared till to-morrow, and favored 
with good health, I shall wish for a second interview. Perhaps 
I shall then need some further explanations. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE. 


Alpha. I rejoice to see you this morning with a smiling 
countenance. I hope that by reflection you have become pre- 
pared to be my coadjutor in promoting the Septenarian cause. 

Olio. I have thought seriously on the subject ; but I need 
further light to satisfy me that EP may safely subscribe your 
creed. 
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A. You will not, I hope, associate yourself with those who 
refuse their assent to any mystery, or any proposition which 
they do not understand. Such men there are, and they have 
caused much difficulty. ‘They seem to exalt their own reason 
above revelation. I should regret exceedingly to find you of 
their opinion, or to have occasion to class you with men so des- 
titute of humility and due respect for the oracles of God. 

O. Perhaps you have misapprehended the views and the 
characters of the men to whom you allude. Reason is the 
gift of God ; and it is our duty to employ it in endeavors to 
obtain correct views of the meaning of such language as he has 
used for the purposes of revelation. Such a use of reason is 
not prefering it above revelation. You profess to found your 
doctrine on revelation. Was it not by the exercise of your 
reason that you formed the septenarian creed? and should you 
not be gratified in seeing others employ their reason to assertain 
whether your doctrine agrees with revelation? It surely would 
be far from showing respect to revelation, for me to embrace 
your doctrine while I do not see that it is revealed. Until I 
understand the doctrine, I certainly cannot know that it ex- 
presses the meaning of those revelations on which you suppose 
it is founded. Men should be rather commended than re- 
proached for not assenting to what they do not understand. 

A. You would not hesitate to say, you believe that God is 
omnipresent ; and that a volition of your mind causes your 
pen to move as often as you write. Yet in each of these cases 
a mystery is involved, as great as in the declaration, that there 
are seven persons in the Godhead. 

QO. I may understand the meaning of the words in which a 
proposition is expressed, and yet not understand or comprehend 
all the facts asserted. I suppose I know what is meant by the 
proposition, God is omnipresent, and also what is meant when 
you say a volition of my mind moves my pen. Still I do not 
know how God is omnipresent, nor how my volition causes my 
pen tomove. But I do not know what you mean by séven 
distinct persons in the Godhead. Until I know the meaning 
of the words, as used in this case, 1 do not know whether the 
doctrine involves a-mystery or not. Belshazzar would not 
have been blamable in not understanding the words written on 
the wall, had they not been explained. I need a Daniel to 
explain what you have written. If 1 were now to subscribe 
your article, you would not know what I believe; for I do not 
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know what you believe, nor what ideas your words are intended 
to express. —I should, however, be unwilling to dissent from 
any doctrine, a belief of which is essential to my salvation. 
Can you refer me to any passages in the Sacred Books, in 
which it is made known, that a belief in your doctrine is essen- 
tial to the salvation of the soul? 

A. As the phrase, “ seven distinct persons in the Godhead,” 
is not to be found in the Sacred Books, we are not to suppose 
that we can find an explicit statement that a belief in this doc- 
trine is essential ; yet this may be implied in the promises of 
life to those who receive the truth, and the threatenings of 
death to all who despise and reject the truths which are re- 
vealed. 

O. If a belief in your doctrine is essential to salvation, is it 
not wonderful and much to be regretted, that it is not more 
clearly revealed ? 

A. To men of humble minds many things may appear to 
be clearly revealed, which are not perceived by those who will 
not assent to anything which to them is incomprehensible. 

O. It would be improper for me to do anything to interrupt 
the harmony of our interview, by replying to such remarks and 
insinuations. I may, however, state another proposition, and 
then a query :— 

*‘ There are seven distinct Kings in the Divine Nature of 
equal dignity, power, and glory ; and these seven are the One 
Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel.” 

Before you assent to the correctness of this doctrine, would 
you not wish to know what I mean by the seven? and in 
what sense I use the word Kings ? 

A. I retract my last remark; and frankly admit that I 
should need an explanation of what you mean by the seven 
Kings. 

O. In explanation I may say, that by the seven Kings, I 
mean the Father, the Word and Spirit, Truth and Light, 
Wisdom and Love. But I do not use the word Kings in its 
common acceptation; and that each believer in the doctrine 
may be permitted to explain the word for himself. I could 
then admit all the diversity of explanations which has been 
adopted by your disciples. Besides, 1 have thought of one 
mode of explanation which might be applied to either of the 
propositions now in view,—and which would be more clear 
and definite than seven “‘ distinctions,” or seven ‘* somewhats.’” 
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If a man wishes to subscribe your proposition, he may say, that 
by the seven distinct persons he understands the seven distinct 
letters in GODHEAD. If he should prefer my proposition 
he might say, that by the seven Kings he understands the 
seven distinct letters in the name JEHOVAH. In a similar 
manner a man might be accommodated, who wishes to sub- 
scribe the doctrine of the Trinity. He may say that by the 
three persons he understands the three distinct Jetéers in the 
divine title GOD. 

A. Iam unwilling to believe that you are disposed to ridi- 
cule an essential article of faith; but there seems to be some- 
thing bordering on the ludicrous in your remarks and illustra- 
tions. 

O. Surely [ would not ridicule an essential article of faith, 
nor an article which is so regarded by good men. My object 
has been to lead you to inquire whether it be even probable, 
that a belief in your doctrine can be essential, if it be so diffi- 
cult to understand, and will admit so great a variety of ortho- 
dox interpretations. If the first interpretation is correct, it 
seems to me that all the others must be false; and you will 
not say that a belief in falsehood is essential to salvation. 

A. Iam willing to be a hearer for a time, and to listen to 
such remarks as you may wish to make. I cannot say that 
the term Kings would not have been as pertinent in my propo- 
sition as that of persons. As the seven are equal in dignity, 
if any one of them is a King, it would seem that there must 
be seven distinct kings. 

O. I have thought that the manner of subscribing your 
doctrine might be so improved as to result in real advantages. 

A. 1 will thank you to state your views clearly. 

O. Let the article be written in as many distinct forms as 
there are distinct explanations, that each subscriber may choose 
for himself, and clearly express his own views. For the six 
classes of believers you might vary the forms in the following 
manner. : 

1. That there are seven distinct beings in the Godhead, &c. 

2. That God acts in seven distinct offices. 

3. That there are seven distinct attributes in the Godhead. 

4. That there are seven distinct modes of operation in the 
Godhead. 

5. That there are seven distinctions in the Godhead. 
6. That there are seven somewhats in the Godhead. 
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There are doubtless other explanations; but these may 
suffice to show how all subscribers may be accommodated, and 
how all appearance of duplicity in subscribing might be avoided. 

A. I should fear that such a mode of proceeding would 
destroy the unity which now subsists among the Septenarians, 
and occasion many unhappy disputes. 

O. But why destroy their unity? If persons may be good 
septenarians with all this variety of belief, in regard to their 
great and distinguishing doctrine, why not preserve the same 
unity when their real opinions are separately expressed in writ- 
ing? Let it become customary thus to subscribe, and let it be 
regarded as a duty to exercise mutual forbearance, to preserve 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, and you might 
find several advantages resulting from this policy. It might do 
very much to put a stop to the clamor about septenarian bigotry 
and intolerance, and occasion great accession to your numbers. 
For it cannot be reasonably doubted, that many are kept from 
joining you by conscientious scruples in regard to the propriety 
of subscribing an article which they do not understand, and 
which seems to assert what they do not really believe. 

A. In the present form of subscribing it is not generally 
known how great a diversity of meaning is given to the arti- 
cle; and I should fear that such an innovation as you propose 
would not only endanger the peace of septenarians among 
themselves, but expose them to the reproaches of other denomi- 
nations. 

O. Though at present I do not see my way clear to sub- 
scribe your doctrine, I will frankly own that I believe my real 
views are nearly in accordance with yours, except so far as 
they relate to the propriety of using the term persons in the 
manner you have done, and the expediency of regarding 
your proposition as an essential article of faith, or rather a 
belief in the article as essential to salvation. If it shall be 
your desire, I will state some of my own views, which I think 
are in accordance with yours, or nearly so, that you may com- 
pare my views with your own, and be better able to judge 
whether I should be of any use as one of your denomination. 
On my part I will review the subject after we shall have sepa- 
rated, should I be permitted life and health for the purpose. 
Should I become convinced that I may safely subscribe, you 
may feel assured that I shall do it with cheerfulness, and not 
only be your disciple but your companion in labors for the con- 
version of others. 
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A, | indeed feel some regret that you are not now prepared 
to join me; but I gratefully accept your offer to communicate 
more fully your own views, and the assurance you have given that 
you will gladly unite with me should the objections be obviated. 
You will not doubt that the subject has become deeply interest- 
ing to me, and that I shall greatly rejoice should I -have the 
opportunity to acknowledge you as a Septenarian brother. 

O. We will now walk a while, if agreeable to you, and 
after dinner, resume the subject. 


THE THIRD CONFERENCE. 


Alpha. 1 am now ready to hear the statement of your views. 

Olio. If Ihave not misapprehended what you have said, 
I agree with you in the belief, that each of the terms to which 
you have applied the word person denotes something of a 
divine nature, something of God. I also admit, that to what 
is denoted by each of the seven terms personal agency is 
ascribed in the Sacred Books, and such effects or works as none 
but God can produce. 

In the Sacred Books it is expressly said, “God is Light,” 
and “ God is Love.” With equal propriety, I believe it may 
be said, God is the Word, God is the Spirit, God is Truth, and 
God is Wisdom. We may also reverse the propositions and 
say, the Word is God, the Spirit is God, Truth is God, Light 
is God, Wisdom is God, and Love is God. For whatsoever 
God is, surely is God. 

What I have now said accords with the language of the 
Sacred Books in regard to the Word. In several translations 
we read, “ the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
But in the Greek, the language in which the passage was orig- 
inally written, we read, “ the Word was with God, and God 
was the Word.” 

A. Happy, Sir, indeed Iam to hear such concessions and 
statements from your lips. ‘They comprehend the grounds and 
the substance of my doctrine. As you believe that each of the 
terms to which I have applied the word person denotes some- 
thing of divine nature, and may be called God, and also believe 
that personal agency is ascribed to each, and such effects or 
works as none but God could produce ; I do not see how you 
can dissent from the Septenarian doctrine. A little more re- 
flection will, I hope, set aside all your scruples. 
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O. That my difficulties may be more obvious to you, let us 
pay some attention to each of the supposed persons of the 
Septenary. On this point I presume we agree, that the term 
Farner denotes a real person, a distinct intelligent Being. 

A, To this I fully accede. 

O. The second in order is the Worp. . By this I understand 
some expression of God’s mind or will. In one of the Sacred 
Books we have an account of the creation of the heavens and 
the earth. God’s Word is represented as the efficient cause in 
the production of effects. ‘* God satd Let there be light, and 
there was light.”” Here light is evidently represented as the 
effect of God’s Word, or a “God saip.” In other Sacred 
Books we often read “ the Word of God,” or “ the Word of the 
Lord came” to a prophet “saying,” what God was pleased 
to communicate. But for a more clear illustration of my views 
I may now say, that your doctrine is your worD, an expression 
of your mind. Were I talking with another, I might use this 
language. ‘The Word of Alpha came to me saying, “ There 
are seven distinct persons in the Godhead.” When any one is 
speaking of your doctrine he may say, this is the Word of 
Alpha; or he may say, This is Alpha. By each of these 
forms of speech he might mean the same thing; and for such 
diversified and figurative forms of speech we have examples 
in the Sacred Books. Whatever agency or effects may be 
ascribed to your Word may also be ascribed to you. So in the 
Sacred Books, whatever agency or effects may be ascribed to 
the Word of God, they are also ascribed to God. You will 
therefore understand what I mean when I| admit that personal 
agency is ascribed to the Word, to the Spirit, &c. God him- 
self is the personal agent ; he acts by his Word, his Spirit, his 
Truth. So if I were to relate that the doctrine or Word of 
Alpha has done much good among mankind, it would be equiv- 
alent to saying Alpha has done much good by his Word. Yet 
while in this manner I might ascribe personal agency to your 
Word, as well as to yourself, I should hesitate to say, that 
Alpha and his Word are two distinct persons. 

Your third person isthe Spirit of God. As God is a spirit, 
it is difficult for me to express my ideas of Ais spirit in a man- 
ner more intelligible than by saying, it is that in God by which 
he speaks, operates, or produces effects. We may say that 
the spirit is the operating energy of God. In the Sacred 


Books the Breath of God and the Spirit of God often mean 
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the same thing. In the original, the same word is used for 
both. It is by the energy of our breath that we speak ; and 
so God speaks by his spirit or breath. Sometimes the Spirit 
of God and the Hand of God, the Arm of God, and the 
Finger of God are used as synonymous. When God said, 
“ Let there be light,” it was by bis Spirit or Breath that he 
spoke or operated ; and very often the Word and the Spirit 
mean the same thing, or mutually imply each other. ‘lhe 
effects which a man produces by his speech may be ascribed 
to his breath or his spirit, to his word, or to himself. The 
spirit of God is spoken of as standing in the same relation to 
God, as the spirit of man does to the man. I mentioned the 
fact, that we read in the Sacred Books, “ the Word of God 
came ” to one or another of the prophets, “saying.” In later 
Sacred Books, this is explained by saying, “ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” ‘The Word 
of God came to the prophets, as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit to speak or write. What they spoke or wrote was what 
the spirit suggested, or what God suggested by his spirit. We 
may then further remark in respect to your doctrine or Word. 
It was produced by your spirit or mind. According to the 
forms of speech used in the Sacred Books, we may ascribe 
your Word, with all its operations and effects, to Alpha, or to 
the Spirit of Alpha. May we hence say, there are three dis- 
tinct persons in Alpha ? 

Tretu stands as your fourth person in the Divine Nature. 
Jehovah is a God of truth, and truth may denote the perfect 
moral rectitude of the divine character, and of all his opera- 
tions and revelations. ‘Truth-perbaps is less frequently person- 
ified than the Word and the Spirit; yet it may not be less 
worthy of the dignity of a distinct person. ‘The Word is 
either a Word of power, a Word of command, or a Word of 
revelation. When God said “let there be light,” it was a 
Word of power, a creative Word. But in the precepts and 
revelations of God, Truth is the soul of the Word, and it is 
what renders the Word peculiarly worthy of obedience and 
respect. ‘The word of man is often unjust, untrue, deceptive, 
and of evil tendency. ‘The Word of Ged is the Truth, as 
opposed to all injustice, falsehood, deception, and everything 
of pernicious tendency. In one book, which bas by many 
been deemed sacred, the Truth is strongly personified and ex- 
tolled. ‘ As for Truth it endureth, and is always strong, it 
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liveth and conquereth forevermore. Neither in her judgment 
is any unrighteousness; and she is the strength, kingdom, 
wer, and inajesty of all ages.””* 

Your fifth divine person is Licut. I have already mentioned 
that in the Sacred Books, it is said, “God is light.” This I 
understand as denoting his perfection in knowledge, truth, and 
righteousness, with a perfect exemption from all darkness, 
whether natural or moral. “ With him is no darkness, at all ;” 
and he sees the end from the beginning. All things are naked 
and open to his view; and he is the Father of lights, both 
natural and moral. ‘‘ Whatsoever maketh manifest is light.” 
Revealed Truth, the Word of God, brings life and immortality 
to light ; it shows the path of life, and what we must do to be 
saved. “In it was life, and the life was the light of men.” 
Had there been no Word of truth or revelation from God, to 
illuminate the world, we should have been in total darkness as 
to the forgiving love of God, and the condition of men beyond 
the grave. ‘Though God himself is the original Sun and 
Lieut of the universe ; yet as “the Father of lights” he has 
provided various means and mediums of light both in the 
natural and moral world. He gave the natural sun, the moon, 
and the stars, to illuminate the natural world ; and he gave his 
beloved Messiah and his Apostles to illuminate the moral 
world. 

We come now to Wispom, as your sixth divine person. 
When I consider how strongly Wisdom was personified by one 
of the wisest of men, I cannot wonder that many have sup- 
posed that he was speaking of a real person. Her price is 
above rubies. She is represented as saying “ By me kings 
reign, and princes decree justice. I love them that love me ; 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” Much more 
might be quoted. ‘I’o wisdom the most important effects and 
works are ascribed. 

Love is the seventh of your supposed persons in the God- 
head. ‘God is Love,” and love is the source of every good 
and perfect gift. It was in love that God sent his Son to be 
the Saviour of the world. No property or perfection of the one 
God is more capable or more worthy of personification than 
his Love. When love in men is personified, how amiable and 
how important does her character appear! Without love we 





* |. Esdras, iv. 38 - 40. 
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are nothing, as to moral excellency. Without love God would be 
nothing to us, nothing on account of which he would be worthy 
of our esteem. All the good God ever has done, or will do, 
may be ascribed to Love as its source. 

Now, on the supposition, that your doctrine or your Word is 
the Truth, and the genuine fruit of your Spirit, your Light, 
your Wisdom, and your Love, what is the result? It may be 
ascribed to you, or to your Spirit, your Light, your Wisdom, or 
your Love. In like manner we may speak of all the good 
effects of your Word. ‘These effects may be ascribed to you, 
to your Word, your Spirit, your Truth, your Light, your 
Wisdom, or your Love. ‘To whichever of the seven they 
may be ascribed, you have the honor of producing those effects. 
Suppose them to be ascribed by one man to your Word, by 
another to your Wisdom, by another to your Love ; in either 
case you would feel as much honored, as if the effects had 
been ascribed to ALpHa. May we, therefore, say, that you are 
not one person but seven persons, —that there are seven per- 
sons in one man? If not, you may see why I hesitate to sub- 
scribe your creed. 

When we use a common word in an unknown sense, the 
minds of men are either misled or confused. You do not be- 
lieve that, in the common acceptation of the word person, there 
are seven distinct persons in the Godhead ; yet probably thou- 
sands have supposed such to be your meaning, and thus have 
adopted the doctrine. Others know not what to think, and 
some explain in one way and some in another. If the various 
explanations are admissible, there is a septenary of persons in 
every intelligent and good man, or in any man who acts in 
seven distinct offices, or has seven distinct attributes of character, 
or seven modes of operation. You say that the doctrine is a 
mystery ; but this cannot be known to be true, so long as we 
are ignorant of the meaning of the word “ persons.” 1 see no 
mystery in the doctrine, but what results from misapplying the 
word “ persons.” ‘The attributes of men may be personified, 
as well as the attributes of God, and they are so in the Sacred 
Books. 

A. Some of your ideas are as new to me as ever my views 
were to you. I have heard you with patience, and not without 
some share of pleasure. I hope to reflect on what you have 
said with candor, and to judge impartially. But I need time 
for reflection, and our interview must soon close, that I may be 
VOL. XXXV.— 3D 8. VOL. XVII. NO. I. 11 
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on my way towards home. I wish, however, before I take my 
leave, to know more distinctly your present views of the Mes- 
siah, the Envoy Extraordinary from Heaven to our sinful race. 
In my estimation, correct views of his character are of great 
importance. It would be a pleasure to me to know that on 
that subject your views are in accordance with mine. 

O. I cordially acquiesce in the title which you have given 
to the Messiah, the Son of the living God ; for I verily regard 
him as the Envoy Extraordinary from God to a guilty world. 
I have aimed to form my estimates of his character from his 
testimony concerning himself and God's testimony respecting 
him, rather than from the inferences and assertions of party 
theologians of any sect. ‘Twosuch witnesses as God and his 
Son are sufficient to establish the most important facts, and 
much to be preferred to a thousand witnesses from among men 
uninspired, and fallible, like myself. 

I may then say, that I regard the Messiah as a being in 
whom God dwelt, and with whom God was united in an extra- 
ordinary manner ; a being in whom the Father dwelt by all the 
fulness denoted by what you have denominated the other six 
persons of the Godhead. With the Father dwelling in him, 
the Messiah had the Word and the Spirit, not by measure, — 
the Truth and Light of God, and his Wisdom and Love, to 
direct and enable him to speak, and to do, whatever was desira- 
ble or pleasing to God. As “in the beginning,” or at the cre- 
ation of the heavens and the earth, ‘ the Word was with God ;” 
so when God was introducing the gospel dispensation, or the 
kingdom of heaven among men, his Word was caused to “ tab- 
ernacle in flesh,” in the person of the Messiah, both as the 
Word of divine power, and the Word of revelation or divine 
truth. As in the beginning God said, ‘Let there be light, 
and there was light;” so the same power was manifested 
when Jesus said to a man, who had been dead four days, ‘“* Laz- 
arus come forth ;” and forth he immediately came. With the 
same omnipotent Word he called to life the widow’s son, while 
on the bier in the way tothe grave. Healing was also granted 
to vast multitudes ; the dumb were enabled to speak, the deaf 
to hear, and the blind to see. Even the wind and the sea 
obeyed his voice; ‘“‘ Peace, be still, and there. was a great 
calm.” These displays of the Word, as the Word of divine 
power, were made to evince the divine mission of the Messiah, 
and to prepare to receive from the same lips the Word of 
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revealed truth, as of divine authority. The miracles of Christ 
and his precepts and revelations were as truly the works of 
God and the truths of God, as they could have been, had the 
miracles been effected and the truths uttered by an audible 
voice from heaven, without the medium of the Messiah. Ac- 
cording to Christ’s own words the Father who dwelt in him 
did the works, and taught him what he should speak. 

I agree with you that correct views of the Messiah are highly 
important. But correct views of his natural dignity are to us 
of less importance than correct views of his moral character 
and moral dignity. ‘The moral attributes of his character are 
what we are required to love and imitate. We are not required 
to be like him as to his natural dignity, —nor are we required 
to imitate anything in him that was miraculous ; but we are 
required to let the same mind be in us which was in him; to 
Jearn of him who was meek and lowly of heart, to take up 
the cross and follow him in the path of self-denying humility 
and benevolence. He was the image of the invisible God ; 
and God was in him reconciling the world to himself. As the 
Messiah was the medium of divine manifestation of the word 
of saving truth ; so “ his name is called THe Worp or Gop.” 
Thus he said to Pilate, “ To this end I was _ born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth.” ‘This witness he bore by his preaching, and by his 
obedience unto death. Wherefore God hath highly exalted 
him, as a prince and a Saviour, and the Judge of the living and 
the dead. . 

A. You have said many things which I regard as very true 
and important; but you have avoided the points of controversy 
and confined yourself very much to such representations as are 
given in the Sacred Books. 

O. The Sacred Books are the sources of my information in 
regard to the character of the Messiah ; and the more careful 
we are to pay a due regard to what they teach, the less likely 
we shall be to fall out by the way, and the more likely to avoid 
error, and secure true peace of mind. 

A. In this I think you are right ; and let us both henceforth 
study the things which tend to peace of mind, and peace one 
with another. 

Thus closed the interviews between Alpha and Olio. 
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The foregoing Documents have been carefully transcribed 
for Oromanio by his friend — 


‘THEOPHILUS. 


The Transcriber takes the liberty to subjoin the following 
Notes. 

1. Tradition says, that Alpha returned home with favorable 
impressions in regard to the character of Olio, and from that 
time forbore to urge a belief in his Septenarian doctrine as 
essential to salvation. He was also observed to be less self- 
confident and more candid than he had previously been for 
several years. He became satisfied that a good man might 
dissent from his creed. 

2. It is said, that in the country where Alpha resided there 
was a sect of people who were then called ‘Trinitarians, and 
that their reasonings in support of the doctrine that there are 
three distinct persons in the one God, led him to inquire whether 
there were not a still greater number of Divine persons in the 
Godhead than three. On inquiry he became satisfied, that if 
the Word of God and the Spirit of God denoted distinct per- 
sons, it might be so with Truth and Light, Wisdom and Love. 
He therefore took the liberty to assert the doctrine of seven 
distinct persons in the Godhead. By the: Trinitarians he had 
been much opposed and reproached as a heretic and innovator. 
It is supposed that he was not a little gratified to find that the 
reasonings of Olio were not more against his own doctrine than 
against that of the Trinitarians. The reasonings and explana- 
tions of Olio excited in his mind some doubt whether the One 
God is really more than one person. He, however, retained the 
belief that if God is more than one person, seven is the num- 
ber which should be admitted; because we do read of “ the 
seven spirits of God,” but not of the three spirits of God. 

3. One idea Olio omitted to urge in his intercourse with 
Alpha, which might have been presented by him with propriety 
and force. Of the seven supposed Divine persons in one 
God, only one of them is usually represented as of the mas- 
culine gender. The Farner is uniformly so represented by 
the corresponding pronouns he and him. 

Truty, Wispom, and Love, when fully personified, are 
represented as of the feminine gender, by the pronouns, she 
and her. The Worp, and the Spirit, are usually represented 
as of the neuter gender, by the pronoun zt. In some transla- 
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tions, when the Word is strongly personified, it has been allowed 
the pronouns he and him. ‘The propriety of this, however, 
has been doubted ; and in some languages the name answering 
to Word is of the feminine gender, and has the pronouns corre- 
sponding with she and her. It is also to be observed, that 
when the Sprrit is personified by another name, such as Para- 
clete, Comforter or Monitor, it is allowed pronouns in the mas- 
culine gender. But far more common it is in the Sacred 
Books to exhibit both the Word and the Spirit as of the 
neuter gender. ‘The same may be said of Truth and Light, 
Wisdom and Love. It may now be asked, would such have 
been the facts, had the inspired writers regarded the Word and 
Spirit, Truth and Light, Wisdom and Love as distinct persons, 
and equal with the Father? What can be more unphilo- 
sophical than the hypotheses of seven distinct persons of 
different genders in one intelligent Being? Who would not 
be shocked should he see and hear she and 2¢ used as pro- 
nouns for the Holy One of Israel, the living God? The 
hypothesis, that God is seven, or even three distinct persons of 
different genders, seems to be something less to be venerated 
than a mystery in the divine nature; but the doctrine that 
God is one person only, although his attributes are occasionally 
personified, may yet dispel the gloom and give us day for 
night. 

N. W. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


“'Tates for the People” is an English title of a series 
of volumes, that has been adopted in this country in the 
reprint of the same books here, but which it is more 
siynificant of society and of public opinion in Britain than 
in America. Every person who has heard or read anything 
of English society knows that the great nobility, profes- 
sional men generally, retired persons of fortune, artists of any 
distinction, those who grace the pension list, in short, all well- 
educated persons, are not of the people; though if one has 
not been an actual eye-witness of the separateness that exists 
between the divided classes, and which is constantly felt and 
acknowledged in all their intercourse, it is not easy in this re- 
publican country to apprehend its whole meaning and effect. 
Those who write for the people of England appreciate this 
matter justly ; they understand the necessities and the improve- 
ableness of those they write for, and supply them with instruc- 
tion in this form, as those who have never had much use of 
books ; and who, of course, have never been accustomed to 
derive their notions of truth and duty from the printed page. 
The author therefore is supposed to render a service to the 
long-neglected, when he sends from the press a book especially 
adapted to the wants of the people —the wants of a palpable 
ignorance, which the more favored have just come to the con- 
clusion, that it is their duty to enlighten, and for the future to 
prevent. In England this is doing, and has of late years been 
done, under influence of praiseworthy motives, and in many 
instances with admirable skill. ‘This service of the privileged 
to the people is treated by some with contempt and opposition. 
Knowledge, say some, will be dangerous to them; it will make 
them discontented with their condition, and unfit them for its 
indispensable duties. Ignorance, say others, is more dangerous 
to the state than any effect of knowledge. Ignorance delivers 
moral beings to the mastery of animal nature; it seeks gratifi- 
cations of the moment, and is reckless of consequences; it 
leaves men a prey to the designing, and takes from them all 
defences against misfortune, and all supports when they cannot 
escape from it. Ignorance cannot discriminate between bene- 
factors and betrayers, and cannot do justice to good govern- 
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ment; nor is it likely to preserve the peace of society by 
cheerful concurrence in its wisest regulations. ‘Teach men 
their duties, or how will they know them? ‘Teach them the 
laws of nature, and the Providence of God, and then they will 
fall willingly under obedience to those laws, as they are arti- 
ficially modified by several causes. ‘The people belong to a 
harmonious system of society, and they will feel their own 
dignity and responsibility, when they understand their proper 
relations, their highest interests, and their natural destiny ; 


“ They are the best, who best know why.” 


Reasoners of this class hold, that there should be no monop- 
oly in knowledge. ‘They maintain, that he, who finds in it the 
dearest possession he enjoys, owes the communication of this 
greatest of blessings, so far as he may dispense it, to all within 
reach of his influence; to all that stand in need of it ;— 
to them whose eyes are dimmed, whose ears are dull of 
hearing, whose hearts have waxed gross for want of that 
instruction that quickens every sense, and refines every de- 
sire. 

More than forty years ago, when the wise in England, not 
looking beyond the day, saw nothing but revolution and de- 
struction, in the new ideas held up to all Europe by rash 
innovators —so they deemeu them — who had not separated 
good from evil in their speculations and their deeds, it seemed 
good to the best friends of old institutions to keep the people 
on their side by giving them monitory books. ‘Then, first, 
tracts and tales for the people were made cheap and popular ; 
for, notwithstanding what Bunyan and Defoe had written long 
before, nothing like the same agency was, until that time, em- 
ployed in the dissemination of books of a popular character. 
Whether one be whig or tory, aristocrat or democrat, any per- 
son of just taste and sound morals must admire — for some of 
them are not quite forgotten — many of Hannah More’s cheap 
tracts, which were the first of the proper people’s books, not 
purely devotional, published in England.* Her politics are 





**Even devotional books often needed the seasoning of superstition 
and falsehood to render them popular. The publisher of Drelincourt on 
Death procured Defoe to prefix to it the story of Mrs. Veal’s ghost, that 
appeared to Mrs. Somebody else, to make the book acceptable to vulgar 
readers. 
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not ours; her religion has in it more instttutionism, more dog- 
matism than ours; but the virtues she inculcates, apart from 
their nationalty, are strikingly commended and enforced in their 
universal features by her representations of them. ‘The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain; the family that chose rather 
“to live by their wits than their work;” The Adventurer 
in the Lottery, and other examples of moral good and evil 
are sketched with a master hand, most graphically and impres- 
sively. 

Not long after Mrs. More had employed two presses for ten 
months in furnishing tales for the people of England, Miss 
Edgeworth wrote her Popular Tales, full of practical wisdom, 
free from the least party spirit, and as useful to-day as ever 
they were; and not only useful in England, but wherever the 
English language is read. If Mrs. More’s and Miss Edzge- 
worth’s writings describe a state of society different from ours, 
so much the better for the readers of them in this country ; 
they may afford us new and broader views of human life, give 
scope in our hearts for larger charity than exhibitions of char- 
acter drawn wholly from ourselves, and make us thankful for 
the peculiar advantages of our own social state. We know 
no tales, new or old, more instructive than To-morrow, Murad 
the Unlucky, Out of Debt, out of Danger. Procrastination 
and heedlessness are as fatal to the prosperity of all men in all 
countries as Basil and Murad found them to be; and self- 
justification is ever as deceptive to those who charge fate with 
the consequences of folly. 

In our day we know no person more happy in continuing 
the good work begun at the end of the last century than Mary 
Howitt — that high- -minded woman, so poetically, yet so ration- 
ally constituted ; so spiritual, yet so little romantic ; so adorned 
with piety and pure art; so gifted by God, and so cultivated 
by self-pains. In her rare combination of power she is able 
to please the refined by her elegance, and the ordinary by her 
simplicity, and by her sympathy with all that is natural and hu- 
man to bind both in one community of feeling, bringing her taste, 
her fine imagination and affections to the service of poor people 
and little children. She seems like one of those beautiful flowers 
that spring up for the lofty and the low alike, sending forth their 
sweet odor, without favor or partiality. 

To benefit. the objects of popular education demands, in 
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truth, not only philanthropy but genius. Men, our fellow 
beings — superiors or inferiors — to be served effectually, must 
be understood. What a portion are, in common with the whole 
brotherhood of humanity, must be known and felt by their 
benefactors ; and what they are not, through social evils, or 
their own ignorance, must be equally known and appreciated, 
before such evils can be removed, or ignorance be enlightened. 
Not to compare the necessities of our own people, through in- 
sufficiency of elementary teaching, with those of Europe ; nor 
to assume that there exists among us, distinctively from their 
fellow citizens, any class that are the people by inferiority to 
others, it must be admitted that there are in our social system 
the more and the less favored, and that the former are under 
obligations of generosity and brotherly kindness for the intellec- 
tual culture and moral improvement of the latter. Who is a 
better friend of a man than he, who purifies and furnishes his 
mind ? and who is a greater benefactor of the state than he, 
who develops and exalts the intelligence and the moral _princi- 
ples of a people? Who is sufficient for these things but he, 
who to large comprehensiveness adds equal energy, love, and 
zeal in the cause? ‘Thousands contribute to this work without 
knowing that they do so, or without any fixed purpose to such 
end. Great minds teach great lessons, both in action and 
speculation. Literature made up especially for ignorance is 
not of the best kind generally for ignorance, and is indeed of 
very little use, unless it lead the ignorant, by obvious initiation, 
to the literature, as well as the virtue, that is universal. 

Writers of great talent never disregard nor despise the hum- 
ble, and they address themselves as much to them as to any, 
provided they have been left free of bad influence to appre- 
hend the wisdom that “crieth in the streets,’ and demands 
nothing but an unperverted condition of the soul to make itself 
intelligible. Great minds, except in the worst periods of human 
history, have ever pleaded for the best interests of men, pitied 
the lowest misery, and celebrated the obscurest virtue. How 
cordially does the delightful Goldsmith commend the Disabled 
Soldier, and how truly does he remark, that “one half the 
world knows not how the other half lives.” What incalculable 
good is done to the degraded and neglected by the man of 
genius, who interests the fortunate in their behalf! How full 
of sympathy and of veneration for humble virtue is Shakspeare ; 
how much of integrity, unfailing love, constant duty, and self- 
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sacrifice is exhibited in the single example of old Adam in As 
you Like it! Let any person of any vocation study this ex- 
ample, and will he not set before himself a model good for 

imitation in every station of man or woman? ‘The artist, who 

created, or made permanent from fact, this character of un- 

changeable goodness, overlooked no manifestation of virtue in a 

fellow-being —then to all men our great dramatic poet is a 

teacher. 

And not only does the poet, but the painter, teach all people. 
When Hogarth, whom Charles Lamb likens to Shakspeare in 
the grand features of his genius, addressed himself to the moral 
sense of the mechanical and laborious, he was as great as when 
he admonished the man of wealth and pleasure. When he 
painted out the different courses of the Industrious and the 
Idle Apprentice, he was not less an artist, not less an 
eloquent and profound moralist, than when he traced the 
spoiled child of fortune from the beginning to the end 
of his career; from the first pursuit of his pleasant. vices 
to their last retribution ; from the hour when he launched him 
upon the summer sea of his joyous existence, to that when he 
left him a melancholy wreck, abandoned of riches, of friends, 
and of reason — self-deprived of all. How do Scott and Crabbe 
make bare the human heart, when, turning from “ rich men’s 
palaces ” to “ poor men’s cottages,” they “ range with humble 
livers,” and with their mighty power set before us the untaught, 
the tempted, the tried, the wrong-suffering in all the attributes 
of elevated humanity! If persons in the condition of life that 
supplied these subjects could see them in the page of power, 
why should they not profit of their example? 

It has been remarked that men of genius are not only teach- 
ers but benefactors of those whose virtues they celebrate. 
Wilkie, like Hogarth, mirrored the pleasures and pains, the 
mirth and the misery of the poor. His well-known print, 
The Distraining for Rent, is supposed to have checked the 
hand of extortion, and many times to have saved the little all 
of penury. Sir Samuel Romily believed that the poetry of 
Crabbe had done much to interest the rich in behalf of the poor 
in England. ‘Till he told them, with all the “terrible saga- 
city,” sincerity, and pathos, fitting such a theme, the want and 
woe that surrounded them everywhere, they did not so much 
as know that they existed; and the truthful muse has not 
vainly demanded of them to exert themselves in mitigating vice 
and distress, so far as the extension of knowledge may help 
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them. For the people of England to become acquainted with 
poets and painters who have vindicated and redressed them, 
is an acknowledgment in perpetuity of personal benefits ; for 
Americans of any class to be introduced to the same goodly 
fellowship is only taking their share of the patrimony of the 
race. 

In this country no obstruction to the reception of useful truth 
hinders the improvement of any class of persons, unless some 
neglect of the education provided for all, some substitution of 
bad for good in books most freely afforded to the young, some 
influence of low counsel against just taste, perverts the natural 
appetite for the best things to preference of the worst. No 
order of people among us takes a place of fixed inferiority. 
The poorest parent in the United States is not presumptuous in 
hoping that his child may enjoy the consideration that is due 
to cultivated intellect and moral worth, so that he be fairly 
entitled to it. To secure this true value of his own soul to 
every member of society, is the great enterprise of every 
philanthropist; and the more practical he may be, the more 
anxiously does he inquire how his fellow men, and especially 
the young, the unformed, and they of the coming ages, are to 
be elevated to the best moral condition, and the ‘enjoyment of 
it. Certain habits of mind appear to us to afford the best 
supports to virtue, and the purest sources of pleasure. If the 
affections are the first and most permanent sources of our happi- 
nes, it does not follow that the quality and measure of that 
happiness are not essentially exalted by the intrinsic nature 
of those objects upon which a moral being places his affection. 
An infant loves one kind mother as well as he would love 
another equally kind ; but a man’s love for his mother must be 
modified by the value of her counsels, the treasures of her 
intellect, the beauty of her moral nature. ‘The better, wiser, 
and more amiable she is, the more does she dignify, and 
sanctify the love with which she is regarded. Just so with 
objects of purely intellectual taste. Ifthe mind be fed upon 
what is poor and mean in its own nature, it soon comes to be 
satisfied with what is poor and mean. But if the relish for 
better aliment has been acquired from such aliment, the appetite 
grows by what it feeds on. The whole character of conscious 
existence borrows its highest self-esteem from the best objects 
of human contemplation and love; and all the sentiments and 
enjoyments of a nature determined to such objects will be in 
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harmony with impulses thence derived, and pursuits directed to 
the best ends of man’s being. 

The direct instruments to such a result for a people, or an 
individual, besides all casual influences, all public institutions, 
are books — including “the folio of four pages” among them. 
All ages and countries thus become tributary to our age and to 
us. Books that are reprinted from abroad, and those that 
originate at home alike minister to our necessities. ‘The most 
beautiful commerce of the nations is that which interchanges 
science and wisdom,—issue whence they may. ‘The truth 
that is taught on one side of the Atlantic must be equally 
effective on the other. By means of the record of letters, the 
wisdom of Socrates, who taught in the streets of Athens more 
than two thousand years ago, so much of it as has come down to 
our time, is as salutary to us as it was to his contemporaries. 
As much then of the contributions of all ages, and of all coun- 
tries, as may enlighten all men, itis desirable should be obtain- 
able by all. For ourselves it is not only beneficial that we 
inherit, and import literature, but also that we create it. The 
talent of every nation possesses a power of its own for its own; 
and there belongs to it an office of instruction fitted to the 
social circumstances of those to whom its services are primarily 
due. We need books that may admonish us with power; that 
shall describe our tendencies with a warning voice ; that shall 
set forth truly our besetting sins, and lead us from the ways 
we ought to shun, right onward to the higher virtues of any 
people. 

Literature has never done its perfect work, and yet it has 
done so much as to show how much more it may do. What 
is good literature but the iteration of all human experience ; an 
exposition of the laws of nature; an utterance of revelations 
from the source of truth; the sage teaching of hoary antiquity, 
and the earnest pleadings of prospective wisdom? If there 
ever is to be a new birth for man, if there is a principle of 
regeneration for society, the renewing of light to mankind was 
announced when printing was invented; and they are the 
“ twice-born,” who having received the natural life cherish in 
themselves that good seed which the press disseminates all over 
the rational world. We would not undervalue the grand 
proclamation of truth and reform that was first announced in 
Palestine eighteen centuries ago, but we regard the press to 
be the chief oracle for the dictation of that truth. Through 
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its agency principally must we learn what faith in the gospel 
iss Through its transmissions alone can we go “ far back in 
the ages,” to learn the corruptions of doctrine, and how to 
return to its purity. If every man receives the inheritance of 
eternal truth through time ; if the productions of many genera- 
tions are valuable to all that succeed, who is to be excluded 
from the best things, that are given to all, so that they be 
fitly distributed? In such view of the worth and the uses of 
literature it has never had free course among men. The 
multiplication of books does not determine the reception, and 
right use of them. There must be preparation in the mind. 
The sentiment of preference for that which is in harmony with 
the higher nature, over the exclusive enjoyment of that which 
is external and sensual, must precede the refined and moral use 
of books. 

“ Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you who 
you are,” is acommon saying. ‘There may be added to it, 
says Miss Edgeworth, “Tell me also what books you have 
read, and I shall know what you are.” ‘The books that we 
read in the love of them, — that are “ inwardly digested,” are 
indeed disposing causes to make us what we are. But books, 
not being so read, are in efficacy like the banquet made by a 
Roman emperor for guests he intended to deride. The viands 
were painted wood, and the wine was colored water ; — there 
was no aliment in the one, nor flavor in the other. As malice 
in the mock feast transformed good things to fiction and famine, 
so does besotted ignorance change the soul’s refection to a 
thing of mére seeming. 


“ Who reads, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 











Uncertain and unsettled yet remains ; 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge, 
As children gather pebbles on the shore.” 


We have spent a large portion of our life, where a small 
measure of knowledge is general; where every native-born 
man, woman, and child can read well enough for purposes of 
mere convenience ; and in our own unromantic town of New 
England was, what was called in former days a Social Library. 
By the purchase of a share at small cost, and the annual pay- 
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ment of a fee, allotted in the aggregate to the purchase of 
new books, any person in the town might have the use of this 
library. A share pertaining to the head of a family, of course, 
entitled all the family to participation of it. In our library we 
found no novels, but the few best known at the present time 
by tradition, those of Richardson and Fielding — the latter, 
surely, not commendable for their morality. But there were 
Shakspeare, and the Universal History, and the American En- 
cyclopedia, printed by Dobson of Philadelphia, and books of 
Letters, Mrs. Rowe’s and Lady Rachel Russell’s, and many 
of the English Essayists and Poets. From that collection we 
became acquainted with Dr. Johnson as intimately as if we had 
lived in Bolt Court, and had taken tea once a week with him 
and Anna Williams. From it we took the Spectator, and the 
Lives of the Poets, and Pope’s Homer, and (we are not a 
Master of Arts) Mrs. Chapone’s Letters to Young Ladies. She 
directed us in a course of study, and how to complete a good 
education. Among the saints enshrined on those shelves, as we 
have said, was Lady Russell, that noble Christian matron of the 
second Charles’s days. Can heroine of fiction ever seem to 
us so heroic as she? Can faithfulness unto death, fortitude, 
and piety, ever appear so truly sublime in poet’s page, as her 
unpretending life and words of truth? Not the half, nor the 
tenth part of the uses of that library to us, and ours, can be 
told here. But of how much use was it to every body else? 
Of just as much as they knew how to make of it. It is an 
old story, that when Corinth was taken by the Romans, and 
the soldiers laid rude hands on pictures of priceless value, they 
were told by men in authority that if they injured they should 
pay for them. Some such value untaught persons attach to 
books, and they can as well appreciate their value and uses, as 
the Roman soldiers could judge of the worth of Corinthian art. 
For the most part our library was so estimated, except that com- 
pensation for injury was not demanded, and in the course of 
time the books were lost, or torn up, without having fulfilled 
the thousandth part of their possible utility. This is the his- 
tory of many a small library ; but it does not prove that such a 
library may not be a great blessing to the community it was 
intended to serve. It only shows that before books can be 
turned to the best account, people must reverence literature, 
must seek their own improvement by means of it, must know 
how to make it available to that end. 
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Can books ever be serviceable to any persons, but those 
who live at ease ; those, whose circumstances enable them to 
command leisure for reading and meditation? In our country 
generally every seventh day is set apart from common occupa- 
tions. On that day the sound of the hammer and the clatter 
of machinery disturb not ; the thousand wheels of commerce 
cease from their rumbling ; traffic stops its exchanges ; and toil 
rests from its burdens. ‘That day is not only one of worship 
and relaxation, but it may be made one of self-discipline ; in- 
deed, if it be not so employed, it becomes a season of frivolous 
amusement, or of weary idleness. Whether the Sunday shall 
become a season of improvement to all persons must depend 
partly on the will to make it such, and partly on means to 
do so, and intelligence to profit by them. Sunday, then, one 
seventh of every person’s time, with some small deduction for 
works of necessity and mercy, that none may utterly fail in 
cherishing and advancing the mora] nature, is the allotted 
season for refreshing and cultivating the better part, the inner 
man. 

It would be a sad sort of statistics that should declare how 
few turn this mortal life to its best moral use, and how many 
live only for time and sense, with scarcely any consciousness 
or acknowledgment of the faculties that dwindle, and almost 
perish within them. ‘The most favorable conclusion that can 
be formed in respect of what men are, in comparison of what 
they might be, declares that there is much to be done to 
make them what they are not. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense quantity of books, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
issue daily from the press, and wing their way in all directions 
over our land, we hold that the moral efficacy of books is very 
small among us. 

It cannot be denied of any community, that, however well 
instructed some of its members are, such must properly be 
called the “enlightened few ;” for the rest, though not given 
over to all ignorance and superstition, do not often much recre- 
ate or inform themselves with books. That there is a reading 
public we rejoice to admit, but it is small in comparison of that 
public which never reads — with any design, genuine relish, or 
practical improvement. It is our fortune — our lot being cast 
in the common path of life — rarely to meet with persons who 
enjoy books in the discriminating love of them. It has been 
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said that there are two great interests in human life, — “the 
interest of events, and the interest of ideas.” The former 
chiefly engrosses mankind. The interest of ideas is the greater, 
but it does not exclude the interest of events. It does not 
make the reflecting man a dreamer in the midst of realities, 
but rather enables him to ascertain the relative importance of 
external things, and to fix the true value upon every object of 
human desire or pursuit. A book, then, is the proper aid and 
minister to the rational and moral nature of a man ; is not only 
his entertainer, but his counsellor; not only addresses his im- 
agination, but enlightens his conscience — if it, be good for 
anything. A good book often teaches without an avowed 
moral. A book that exhibits character, which evolves great 
principles, either in narrative or speculation, not only increases 
the stores of intellect but the power of it. It conduces to that 
habit of thought which ripens the fruits of study, subordinating 
the love of excitement to the self-moving, self-sufficing en- 
joyments of a well furnished mind. 

Did any society of common people — for we maintain that 
the professional class, and those of good fortune, if they will, 
are favored classes, in respect to opportunities of intellectual 
culture and enjoyment — did the more humble and less favored, 
in any considerable numbers, ever find in knowledge, in prin- 
ciples, in ideas, a compensation for the privations of a hard 
condition? If some solitary individual has relieved the fatigue 
of the last or the anvil by midnight studies, has he done aught 
but alienate himself from his proper equals, and thus narrowed 
his heart and stifled his sympathies while he was storing his 
head? It is believed upon satisfactory evidence, that the very 
poorest people, in some situations, have been elevated by en- 
larged intelligence, without design or hope of changing their 
employments or bettering their fortunes ; and that such enjoyed 
every attainment they made, and every beautiful thought af- 
forded by self-culture, as much as the most prosperous or emi- 
nent of men. 

The constitution of society inseparable from civilization, so 
it seems to us, depends upon gradation, — the higher order be- 
ing determined by fitness for its own place — by ability 
honorably sustained and justly conceded. ‘These are the men 
who think for others, as well as for themselves, in those great 
concerns upon which others have no means of judging inde- 
pendently ; who legislate for the whole ; who teach or defend 
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their fellow men. To this order belong all who adorn society 
by a pure but virtuous luxury ; who “ public structures: raise 
or who design,” and who beautify the dwellings of the refined 
and the tasteful by the works of art. All these employ the 
mind chiefly for the best interest of the whole community. 
The callings and the welfare of other men are in perfect har- 
mony with the services and the eminence of these ; and all may 
subsist together in cordial agreement, severally pursuing the 
vocations that collectively build up the edifice of well-ordered 
society. The toil of the hand, not senseless, unreasoning 
toil, but intelligent labor for the common benefit, must be the 
lot of the greater part of mankind. ‘Those who till the ground 
and gather in the harvest, who erect our dwellings, and perform 
all those works of the artisan, by which the whole machinery 
of life is kept in motion, are indispensable to the very exist- 
ence of society. ‘Thence follows the question, whether one 
and all of this portion of the community, — from which, in our 
country, the first order is perpetually renovated, and ever must 
be in a republic, — are not entitled to every possible means of 
improving themselves. ‘They may indeed have such means, if 
they desire them, — who does, or can hinder them ? 

We return to a question not yet answered, whether any but 
a few persons, in the multiform structure of civilization, have in 
any country enjoyed more than very circumscribed privileges of 
cultivation. Facts only throw light upon this inquiry. ‘Those, 
who read the memoirs of Franklin and Burns, pronounce both 
to be extraordinary men, but not miracles; and no one traces 
them to childhood, who believes in formation of character, but 
may discern social, literary, and monitory influences, that, aid- 
ing nature, made these distinguished persons what they were, 
and what many others—their friends and associates — with 
entire exception of their genius, also were. ‘The manner in 
which Burns and Franklin were educated, followed out upon 
others, placed as they were among agricultural or mechanical 
people, must, almost of necessity, develop intellectual and 
moral power. 

In order to educate a people to the salutary reception of 
books intended for ripe age, children must be rationally dealt 
with. The peculiar genius of a child may determine the use 
he makes of opportunity, but every grade of mind demands 
that which assists endeavor. The education of Burns belongs 
to the history of his country. Dr. Currie, his best biographer, 
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goes into some detail of the condition and character of the 

Scottish peasantry at different periods. “ ‘The influence of the 

school establishment,” he remarks, ‘‘on the peasantry of the 

country, seems to have decided, by experience, a question of 

legislation of the utmost importance, — whether a system of ed- 

ucation for the poor be favorable to morals and good govern- 

ment. In the year 1698, Fletcher of Saltoun, a member of 

the Scottish parliament, declared as follows: ‘There are at 

this day in Scotland two hundred thousand * people begging 

from door to door; and though the number of them be double 

by occasion of present distress [a famine then prevailing], yet 

in all times there have been one hundred thousand of these vag- 

abonds, who have lived without any regard or subjection to the 

laws of the land, or even to those of God and nature.’ ” 

Fletcher goes on to expatiate on the licentiousness and misery 

of this neglected class of people. And what did he suggest as 

the cure for both? ‘This high-minded statesman,” continues 

Currie, “of whom it was said by a contemporary, ‘that he 
would lose his life readily to save his country, but would not 
do a base thing to serve it,’ thought the evil so great that he 
proposed as a remedy the revival of domestic slavery, accord- 
ing to his adored republics in the classic ages! A better remedy 
has been found, which in the silent lapse of a century has 
proved successful.” ‘This better remedy was a statute of the 
Scottish parliament (1696), a noble legacy to their country, 
which provided schools for all the children of the people, and 
which in its practical operation became so corrective that in 
1800 Dr. Currie affirmed,.not without authority it is presumed, 
that there was “ no country of Europe, in which, in proportion 
to its population, so small a number of persons falls under the 
prosecution of the criminal law as in Scotland.” 

The mere negative fact, that but a small number of persons 
in a country come under prosecution for crimes, except it be 
related in contrast to the former disorderliness and barbarism of 
that people, does not prove an elevated national character. 
But if it can be proved that what is not against us is for us ; 
that the absence of crime is the efficacy of virtue; and that 
this virtue is founded in moral principles widely diffused and 
faithfully cherished ; then we have made out our assumption, that 








* This number is probably over-stated, the whole population of Scot- 
land at that time being estimated at about 1,000,000. 
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national virtue is the growth of express provisions, carefully 
devised, guarded, and maintained. 

Among a people whose better nature was provided for by 
the beneficence of the laws, Burns was nurtured; and what 
were the books put into the hands of this poor peasant boy ? 
He says he took delight in the Vision of Mirza, and in Addi- 
son’s Hymns ; that he read with pleasure a collection of letters 
by the wits of Queen Anne’s day, and pored with devout ad- 
miration over Thomson’s Seasons ; he was also made acquainted 
with the Scriptures, and with some books of general history. 
He was moreover accustomed to write out his own thoughts. 
In the use of books this gifted youth was not individually more 
privileged than his compeers. His brother Gilbert gives an 
account of the education bestowed upon Robert in common 
with other boys of the neighborhood. This education was in- 
struction in reading, writing, and English grammar — all taught 
in a way that led to the love of books; and to carefulness, flu- 
ency, and correctness in ordinary speech. “Though it cost 
the schoolmaster some thrashings, [ made an excellent English 
scholar,” says Robert Burns. A certain Mrs. Paterson, the 
widow of a schoolmaster, lent to the humble family of the 
Burnses the Spectator, and Pope’s Homer, because she pre- 
sumed they could understand and enjoy such books. ‘There 
were no tracts in those days for the edification of poor people. 

It may here beinterposed that Burns is not a good example 
of the benefits of education to the poor, since the history of 
his life, full of errors and sufferings, does not illustrate the best 
effects of education. Ifthe unfortunate poet cannot be proved 
to have been the better for his literary training, what objection 
can be made to his exemplary father, and his not less exem- 
plary brother, as the representatives of a class in their country 
that abundantly demonstrates the infinite value of rational and 
moral discipline, — of virtues fostered by public institutions, 
and of general opinion, at once the growth and the support of 
those institutions. : 


Mr. Murdock, the schoolmaster of Gilbert and Robert 
Burns, thus describes the domestic circumstances of their 
father : — 


‘A mile and a half from the town of Ayr, and a mile from 
the bridge of Doon, William Burns took a piece of land consist- 
ing of about seven acres, part of which he laid out in garden 
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ground, and part of which he kept to graze a cow, still contin- 
uing in the employ of Provost Ferguson [whose gardener he 
was]. Upon that little farm was erected a humble dwelling, of 
which William Burns was the architect. It was, with the excep. 
tion of a little straw, literally a tabernacle of clay. In this mean 
cottage, of which I myself was at times an inhabitant, I really 
believe there dwelt a larger portion of content than in any palace 
in Europe.” 

When Robert was taken from Mr. Murdock’s tuition, that 
gentleman continued his intimacy with the family. He pro- 
ceeds to say, — 


“*T was a frequent visitor at his father’s house, when I had 
my half-holiday, and was very often accompanied with one or 
two persons more intelligent than myself, that good William 
Burns might enjoy a mental feast. When the laboring oar was 
shifted to some other hand, the father and the son sat down with 
us. Then we enjoyed a conversation wherein solid reasoning, 
sensible remark, and a moderate seasoning of jocularity, were 
so nicely blended as to render it palatable to all parties. Robert 
had a hundred questions to ask me about the French, &c., and 
the father, who had always rational information in view, had 
still some question to propose to my more learned friends, upon 
moral or natural philosophy, or some such interesting subject. 
Mrs. Burns too was of the party as much as possible ; 


‘ But still the house affairs would call her thence, 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up our discourse,’ — 


and particularly that of her husband. At all times, and in 
all companies, she listened to him with a more marked attention 
than to any body else.—O for a world of men of such disposi- 
tions. We should then have no wars. I have often wished 
for the good of mankind, that it was as customary to honor and 
perpetuate the memory of those who excel in moral rectitude, as 
it is to extol what are called heroic actions; then would the 
mausoleum of the friend of my youth overtop and surpass most 
of the monuments I see in Westminster Abbey.” 

When Mr. Murdock had lived in London, and had learned, 
according to Mr. Carlyle, what ‘good society” was, he 
declared that “in no meeting of men did he ever enjoy better 
discourse than at that peasant’s hearth.” 

What an affecting representation of virtue and happiness is 
this! Father, mother, children, friends, all united in love, and 
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exalted in goodness, aspiring only to the luxuries of intellect ;— 
to be interpreters of Divine Providence, and to knowledge of 
truth beyond the appearances of this world ; — seeking the wis- 
dom that is from above, and without an emotion of jealousy or 
yvalry, learning of each other, and cherishing in one another 
every good disposition. And all this in a mud cabin! Well 
might Burns in the days of bis fame, when he sat at the table 
of lords, and was smiled upon by great ladies, revert with ten- 
der enthusiasm to the blessings bestowed upon the lowly-born. 
‘“‘He was passionately fond,” says Professor Stewart, “ of the 
beauties of nature; and I recollect he once told me, when I 
was admiring the distant prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to 
his mind, which none could understand who had not witnessed 
like himself the happiness and the worth which they con- 
tained.” 

It appears to us that the example of such a family as the 
Burnses — not a fiction but a fact — is of great importance as it 
illustrates the dignity of human nature, and as it exhibits the 
means of building up, and sustaining that dignity, not merely 
in an individual or a family, but in a whole people who are 
to be trained by prospective wisdom to the virtue that exalteth 
a nation. ‘To make a people virtuous and happy, in the pres- 
ent stage of human knowledge, and of great intercommunication 
among the civilized of all lands, men, beyond the authority of 
counsel and example, must be initiated in the love of good 
letters. Burns’s father, besides his excellent conversation with 
his boys, procured for them edifying books, Derham’s Astro- 
and Physico-Theology, Ray’s Wisdom of God in Creation, 
and others of like value. ‘The reading of trivial silly books can 
never be a useful substitute for a higher literature. The relish 
of a frivolous book excludes the love of those that carry the 
imagination into scenes of real action, and true history ;— 
those which employ the reason and the moral judgment. 

The Ayrshire peasantry are not the only people in the world 
whose condition has been elevated by intellectual pursuits, and 
moral conversation. We, in the United States, are accustomed 
to dwell much upon certain traits in the character of Franklin,— 
his simplicity, frugality, and perseverance ;—but the early 
discipline of his mind is not less remarkable, nor less imitable 
than the virtues of his maturity. ‘This discipline was no more 
exclusive to him, than that of the Burnses was to them; and 
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such discipline will always be just as serviceable to persons 
never designed by nature for the eminence to which Franklin 
attained, as it was to him. 

Benjamin Franklin, as every body knows, was the son of a 
Boston tallow chandler. The elder Franklin sent his son to a 
grammar school, and had him taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; and when he was ten years old he was taken from school 
that he might assist his father in his occupation. In this he was 
accordingly employed, “ cutting wicks, filling moulds, taking care 
of the shop carrying messages,” &c. Franklin’s father, bred a 
dyer, and become a soap and candle maker — because dying was 
not enough in request in Boston, to maintain his large family — 
was not unaccomplished. His son says of him, — 


** He designed with a degree of neatness, and knew a little 
music. His voice was sonorous and agreeable, so that when he 
sung a psalm or hymn with the accompaniment of his violin, as 
was his frequent practice in an evening, when the labors of the 
day were finished, it was truly delightful to hear him 
But his greatest excellence was a sound understanding, and solid 
judgment in matters of prudence, both in public and private 
life . . He was fond of having at his table, as often as pos- 
sible, some friends, or well-informed neighbors, capable of 
rational conversation. And he was always careful to introduce 
useful or ingenious topics of discourse, which might tend to 
form the minds of his children. By this means he early at- 
tracted our attention to what was just, prudent, and beneficial, in 
the conduct of life. He never talked of the meats that appeared 
on the table; never discussed whether they were well or ill 
dressed, of a good or bad flavor, high-seasoned or otherwise, 
preferable or inferior to this or that dish of a similar kind.” 


The effect of a rational life upon health and longevity was 
demonstrated by Franklin’s parents. His father lived to the 
age of eighty-seven, — his mother to eighty-five. This inscrip- 
tion was placed by their son on the stone which he laid upon 
their graves. 


** Here lie Jonas Franklin, and Abiah his wife. They lived 
together with reciprocal affection for fifty-seven years ; and with- 
out private fortune, by assiduous labour and honest industry 
decently supported a numerous family, and educated with suc- 
cess thirteen children and seven grandchildren. Let this exam- 
ple encourage thee to discharge cheerfully the duties of thy 
calling, and to rely on the support of divine providence.” 
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We have extracted somewhat largely from Franklin’s me- 
moirs with design to show who and what the people are. What 
their improvableness and the proper means of it are, may be 
further shown from the philosopher’s literary education. ‘The 
influence of his parents, doubtless, concurred with his natural 
disposition and taste to form his habits of thinking and acting. 
He followed his business diligently, and cultivated his mind 
as diligently. ‘From my earliest years,” he says, “I was 
passionately fond of reading, and laid out in books all the little 
money I could procure.” Among these books were fifty cheap 
volumes of voyages and travels. He read also Plutarch’s 
Lives, and the Memorabilia of Socrates in English, Pope’s 
poetry, the Spectator, and Locke’s Essay on Human Under- 
standing. 

Franklin seems to have estimated rightly the connection be- 
tween just thinking, and speech as the organ of thought and 
of truth. ‘To make language the intelligent and precise indi- 
cator of his ideas was an important part of his self-instruc- 
tion. With this design he read the Spectator, made sum- 
maries of some of the papers, and afterwards compared 
his abstracts with their originals. Sometimes he changed 
verse to prose, always comparing his own compositions with 
some standard authority. ‘Thus he formed a style, which 
for its perfection in kind, its simplicity, perspicuity, and ex- 
act propriety, is acknowledged to be a model. In _ fiction, 
Franklin was acquainted with the writings of Bunyan, De Foe, 
and Richardson. Of such substance as the books he read was 
the aliment of the people, —the New England people, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The reading world has 
greater abundance and greater variety in our day. But we do 
not account cheap abstracts, ‘l'ales for the People, and, in 
their great porportion, Sectarian tracts to be conducive toa better 
taste, more general information, or a higher wisdom than the 
resources which reason, morality, and true history afford without 
them. 

We presume that we do not undervalue the provisions for 
popular improvement just mentioned, when we affirm that with- 
out something superior in the quality of books these avail little. 
We do not demand that the thing that hath been is alone the 
thing that shall be; that invention shall be stifled; that no 
initiatory literature shall be afforded to the young ; that for the 
illustration of human nature and manners, for the excitement 
of generous sympathies, and for delight of the imagination, no 
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attractive fiction shall be allowed to them. We would as soon 
desire that spring should not put forth blossoms and green 
leaves, that its genial atmosphere should not gladden our being, 
that the song of the bird should be heard no more in our land. 
We only desire that what is called popular literature should be 
in harmony with the higher literature, and lead directly as in 
natural succession to the pursuit and the love of it; that it 
should be written with the same attention to critical propriety, 
and that it should not in its superficialness supercede the enjoy- 
ment of the best authors —employing, but not furnishing the 
mind. ‘ This truly is popularity ! ”’ exclaimed Gray, when he 
saw Thomson’s Seasons in a smith’s shop. Goethe believed 
he might be understood throughout Germany, such is the gen- 
eral enlightenment of that country. We earnestly hope that 
the education of this nation will enable us to preserve and turn 
to account the accumulated wisdom of ages, and will never 
deprave the privilege of reading by employing it chiefly upon 
such books, as beguile the hour while they enfeeble and impov- 
erish the understanding. Another example, more recent but 
not less authentic, and fully as corroborative of the moral fact 
attempted to be proved may be added to those of the Burnses 
and of Franklin. 

An interesting notice of a person in very humble life, im- 
proved, and in proportion made happier by the use of books is 


given by William Howitt in his Rural Life of England. 


** It was but the other day,” says the writer, ‘‘ that the farming 
man of a neighboring lady having been pointed out to me as 
at once remarkably fond of reading and attached to his profes- 
sion, I entered into conversation with him ; and it is long since I 
experienced such a cordial pleasure as in the contemplation of 
the character that opened upon me. He was a strong man ; not 
to be distinguished by his dress and appearance from those of 
his class, but having a very intelligent countenance ; and the 
vigorous healthful feelings, and right views, that seemed to fill 
not only his mind but his whole frame, spoke volumes for that 
vast enjoyment and elevation of character which a rightly- 
directed taste for reading produces. His sound appreciation of 
those authors he had read —some of our best poets, historians, 
essayists, and travellers — was truly cheering, when contrasted 
with the miserable and frippery taste which distinguishes a large 
class of readers, where a thousand-times-repeated novels of 
fashionable life, neither original in conception, nor of any worth 
in their object, — the languid offspring of a tinsel and exotic 
existence,— are read because they can be read without the labor 
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of thinking. While such works are poured in legions upon the 
public, like a host of dead leaves from the forest, driven along 
in mimic life by a mighty wind, —and while such things are 
suffered to swell the Puffiads of publishers, and shoulder away, 
or discourage, the substantial labors of high intellect, it is truly 
reviving to see the awakening of mind in the common people. 

“T found this countryman was a member of our Artisan’s 
Library, and every Saturday evening he walked over to the town 
to exchange his books. I asked him whether reading did not 
make him less satisfied with his daily work ; his answer deserves 
universal attention : — ‘ Before he read his work was weary to 
him ; for in the solitary fields an empty head measured the time 
out tediously to double its length; but now no place was so 
sweet as the solitary fields; he had always something pleasant 
floating across his mind; and the labor was delightful, and the 
day only too short.’ Seeing his ardent attachment to the 
country, I sent him the last edition of the ‘ Book of the Seasons ;’ 
and | must here give a verbatim et literatim extract from the 
note in which he acknowledged its receipt, because it not only 
contains an experimental proof of the falsity of a common alarm 
on the subject of popular education, [apathy on this subject, or 
on the details and instruments of it, in this country perhaps pre- 
venting the possible perfection of such education, nearly as 
much as opposition to the extension of it retards and limits it in 
England] but shows at what little cost happiness may be con- 
veyed to a poor man : —‘ Believe me, dear sir, this kind act has 
made an impression on my heart that time will not easily erase. 
There are none of your works, in my opinion, more valuable 
than this. ‘The study of nature is, not only the most delightful 
but the most elevating. This will be true in every station of 
life. But how much more ought the poor man to prize this 
study ! which if prized and pursued as it ought, will enable him 
to bear with patient resignation and cheerfulness the lot by prov- 
idence assigned him. Osir! I pity the workingman who pos- 
sesses not a taste for reading. T'is true it may sometimes lead 
him to neglect the more important duties of his station; but his 
better and more enlightened judgment will soon correct him in 
this particular, and will enable him, while he steadily and dili- 
gently pursues his private studies, and participates in intellectual 
enjoyment, to prize as he ought, his character as a man in every 
relative duty of life.’ ”’ 


We have endeavored to show by special and genuine exam- 
ples, taken from different countries, the susceptibility of im- 
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provement inherent in the people ; and not only that great men 
arise from them, but are essentially of them; and, without 
notoriety or eminence of individuals, that the agricultural and 
mechanic classes, and even day laborers are capable of intel- 
lectual pleasures, and acquirements that perish not in the using. 
We know from our observation of men and women that gross- 
ness and vulgarity may give place among persons of any class 
to whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good report, We 
do not therefore believe that such a result is an accident, but 
rather an effect of some moral cause — generally some wide- 
spread public opinion with provisions consequent to it — some 
influence of instruction derived from men and books. 

In Scotland the school-system followed upon the announce- 

ment of protestantism, and protestantism was established by 
the translation of the Scriptures, the general distribution of 
them, and the power of reading them, with frequent and 
earnest exhortations to make use of such power. Increased 
intelligence, a greater desire of general knowledge, and higher 
moral principles in practice grow as natural fruits from such 
provisions extended efficiently from the adult to the rising race. 
What the philosopher, the poet, the historian have done for 
mankind seems to us to be the proper patrimony of the whole 
human family. To connect by some apparent link the least 
considerable in human estimate, with those, the great orna- 
ments and benefactors of our species, is the function of an 
effective popular literature. But bow widely removed from 
such manifest relation must be the minds that take their first 
lessons of history from Peter Parley ; their first notices of the 
soul from Gallaudet ; and the gratification of their consummate 
taste from the Lady’s Book, and Tales for the People. Such, 
or nearly such, is the process by which a large portion of this 
nation are cultivating theirchildren, and recreating themselves ; 
to the too great neglect of that beautiful literature derived 
from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and countless more, 
who have uttered, in our own tongue, all that elevates the 
human mind; transfusing into, moreover, or representing 
in it, the thought, the virtue, and creative talent of a re- 
mote antiquity, and of many lands. 

Those who write for the people should do it as a prepara- 
tion in their minds for that, which has already been done for 
them. ‘The highest order of talent employed upon books for 
them, with design to influence their judgment upon literature, 
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would not be misapplied. It may be said that scholarship is 
one thing, and knowledge for the people another. But scholars 
are of the people, and for the most part of like endowments ; 
and wherein they excel the latter, they are altogether likely 
to be more encouraged, and to be more justly appreciated by 
an enlightened than” by an ignorant community. ‘The scholar 
belongs toa brotherhood of. intelligence, and by that relation 
fixes, ‘and turns to the best uses, his preéminence. From the 
sphere of his light, the wise man sheds light abroad, which can 
only be discerned so far as every member of the society to 
which the distinguished individual belongs possesses the under- 
standing fitted by culture to perceive “wherein the greater is 
entitled to honor. While the highest class of intellect, the 
leaders of mankind, for such there are, are determined to their 
destiny by tendencies of their own nature, other men are guid- 
ed, drawn, and wrought upon, by a multitude of influences 
given in trust by divine providence to those who are designed 
to be their benefactors. “Great men,” says Guizot, “ cannot 
be accounted for.” ‘There is only one cause for the want of 
great men in any period,” says Mr. Hallam, “ Nature does not 
see fit to produce them.” But society need never run down 
for want of such men. If they are not of our age and nation, 
if we do not meet such in our walks, nor hear their voices in 
ur places of concourse, though absent or dead, they still 
speak to us. Great men are “essentially immortal ;” the 
never die out in their transmissive influence, and what they 
have invented or recorded belongs to all ages, and in a measure 
to all people. If the most gifted among men is emphatically 
of the elect, for whom is he elected? For the benefit of his 
fellow men, for the purifying and exalting of their moral na- 
ture, — the prevention or correction of what may be wrong in 
them, in opinions, in motives, in actions ; for the substitution of 
what is true and profitable, holy and generous, in displacement 
of ignorance and apathy, obstinate error and self-weariness, 
all sordidness of desire and pursuit, and all uncharitableness in 
action. 

If such be the obligation of the greatest minds to the hum- 
blest, it is the part of wisdom to make the relation between the 
favored and their benefactors efficacious. ‘The best means to 
this end, whether of public instruction or private endeavor, is to 
make literature the organ of it. Let our literature for the 
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young then be “the beginning of wisdom.” It should not 


mainly consist of dry compends, and well meant fictions, but of 


something that will inculcate true virtue, and commend it as 


the better part to be chosen and cherished. 


“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


Not to be left 








“in things that most concern 
Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek,” 


is the greatest blessing that discipline can confer an inexperi- 
ence. 

Fiction is not to be despised as an instrument of moral cul- 
ture. It has always been employed in wise counsel from the 
days of Jotham and Nathan, through every kind of instruction 
from AXsop to Spenser and Shakspeare, under an infinity of 
forms, to our time in every land. But the chief use of fiction 
is its truth, its truth of moral principles. Adam Clarke, the 
Methodist divine, believed that fairy tales and ghost stories 
told salutary truth ; the truth of spiritual existence and agency ; 
affirming that notions of intelligent being without corporeali- 
ty, given before the gross and palpable have blinded the 
mind’s eye, and clogged its wings, are elements of faith in 
things divine and heavenly. 

Stories of virtue rewarded, of vice and folly punished, and of 
sin forgiven, may hold out incentives to persevere in well 
doing, nay encourage to depart from iniquity, may contribute 
with higher influences to set the affections above the lowest 
objects of human choice. But the same lessons are more im- 
pressively taught by truth itself, uncompounded with well 
meant invention. Madame de Staél says, somewhere in her 
writings, that the moral of a fiction may be rationally doubted, 
because the apportionment of consequence is as much in the 
inventor’s power as is the whole course of action in imaginary 
agents. The human subjects of a fictitious tale are always 
regarded i in some degree as unreal personages. No illusion is 
strong enough entirely to replace such conviction. How much 
then of the retribution attached to their deeds is regarded as 
an inevitable result ; a proper illustration of God’s dealings with 
men ? | 
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The worst effect of reading pure fiction, to those who read 
nothing else, — and of ill-educated people such is the entire read- 
ing, —is that it leaves the mind in the same empty state in 
which it commenced the new tale. If a young person reads 
the life of Sir William Jones, of Madame Roland, of Flaxman, 
of La Mere Angelique, he or she learns the efficacy of vir- 
tuous resolution, the success of self-discipline, the beauty of a 
life consecrated to pure art, the ennobling and reformatory influ- 
ences of genuine piety, and heart-bred holiness. There is no 
escaping from the demonstration and authority of these exam- 
ples. But take away their authenticity, set them forth in 
dramatic power, call each individual by other names, add loves 
and friendships they never knew to the events of their history, and 
trials and triumphs that belong to romance to the grave reality 
of their experience, would there be more or less instructiveness 
to the narratives that should celebrate them thus, than in those 
that do the plain unvarnished fact deliver? And besides when 
one reads the history of a man it is also the history of his age 
and country in some respects. Luther belongs to Germany, 
to Europe, to mankind, to bygone ages, to future time, to truth, 
to liberty ; and so do Galileo, and Milton, and multitudes more, 
who have illustrated mankind, and of whom the most interest- 
ing memorials yet remain. 

The light reading which School Library projectors, and Sun- 
day-School collections, minister to the green age, and which 
they who are thus begun with minister to themselves in the 
ripe, makes no representations of events that have actually 
happened, nor of the proper capability and responsibility of a 
moral being. No real advance in knowledge, no infixing of 
principles is effected by such reading. The higher works of 
fiction, either of poetry or romance, that demand preparatory 
knowledge, and oftentimes erudite criticism to make them in- 
telligible, are not the frequent and favorite reading of those 
just alluded to, who yet declare themselves to be “ very fond 
of reading.” Some who know not a letter are better taught 
then they. Not to exclude rational fiction, but making use of 
all its safe and salutary lessons, it is important that the people 
should learn their own nature, man as he is, and as he has 
been, in savage and civilized life ; in pagan darkness and Chris- 
tian light ; in his enterprises and achievements ; in his tempta- 
tions and trials; in his weakness and his strength ; in different 
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lands and different ages; and especially in this our day, when 
thought and action, speculation and experiment, are carrying 
forward the race, each individual with the whole to the high 
destiny of intelligent, moral, and immortal beings. 

In looking over our Own country, over our own growing 
cities, our flourishing manufacturing towns, our broad lands 
made fertile by the labor of a vigorous agricultural population, 
the most interesting idea which arises in the mind is not the 
physical power thus developed, or the wealth thus created, 
It is the happiness of the greatest number, or the greatest hap- 
piness of the whole. Thence follows the inquiry, what is the 
best quality of happiness? The rapture of the bacchanal, the 
self-oblivion of the sot, the “ fickle reek” of human applause, 
the complacency of satisfied ambition have all been extolled, 
even by the poet’s song, as modes of enjoyment. But these are 
all transitory, inferior in their nature, and nothing worth com- 
pared with home-born happiness growing out of all the virtues 
that are cherished by the fireside, that are inculcated in God’s 
temple, that should be taught from the dame-school to the 
college, and which it is the function of a popular literature to 
set forth so attractively, that they shall seem more estimable 
than all the unsatisfying things of time and sense. The man 


‘who loves his country, in the most generous significance of 


patriotism, is not less concerned to provide the best instruction 
for all people than to bring out all their physical resources. 
He is as desirous that no talent be preverted, or lost to society, 
no honesty be corrupted, no virtuous endeavor be discouraged, 
no capacity of goodness be turned to vice, and no just taste 
or elevated standard in conduct be degraded, as he is to en- 
large his possessions, to augment the wealth of the community, 
or to outvie the men of other countries in distinctions merely 
external. 

When the better informed among us give countenance and 
encouragement to good literature, to the disparagement of that 
which is anything but good, and when just criticism enlightens 
the common mind, it may be hoped that we shall not deserve 
the reproach as a people, that we are given up to all sordid- 
ness ; that we have fixed our preference upon the lower objects 
of human pursuit, and that we content ourselves with a popu- 
lar literature accomodated to mean tastes rather than to the 
cultivation of better. Whether we shall accept the patrimony 
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of the past, and enrich it with creations of our own time; 
whether we shall go on from strength to strength in all the 
power of accumulated wealth of the mind, or content ourselves 
with what mediocrity invents and ignorance buys, remains with 
ourselves; and our choice in this matter will color our whole 
character as a people, notwithstanding the exception of a few 
higher natures among us, under a more enlightened culture. It 
our popular mind is to be recreated and satisfied by an impov- 
erished and perishable literature, then as a people our retired 
hours, our daily intercourse, our social pleasures must lose all 
dignity and grace, and not only we, but our children, and their 
posterity, must deteriorate in consequence. 


E. R. 











































The Kingdom of Christ. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Kingdom of Christ ; or Hints respecting the Principles, 
Constitution, and Ordinances of the Catholic Church. By 
Freperick Denison Maurice, M. A., Chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital, and Professor of English Literature and History in 
King’s College, London. From the second London Edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1843. 8vo. pp. 595. 


This is not a book to be spoken of contemptuously. There 
is a good deal in it we like; a good deal of discriminating 
thought ; but much to which we cannot assent; and there is a 
haziness spread over the author’s leading idea, which it requires 
some effort to penetrate. For some of his thoughts he acknowl- 
edges himself indebted to Coleridge, though from several of his 
views, especially those relating to the Christian rites and priest- 
hood, Coleridge would have dissented. 

This ** Catholic Church” (not Roman) is a spiritual and per- 
manent institution, the “‘ signs” of which are, ‘* Baptism, the 
Creeds, Forms of Worship, the Eucharist, the Ministerial Orders, 
the Scriptures.” All these signs and characters he finds in the 
English Church, which, besides universality, has also “ national- 
ity.” In this church, he thinks, are embraced all the elements 
which lie at the foundation of the several sects, Quakerism and 
Unitarianism not excepted. 

He discusses Quakerism at some length, and has some very 
acute remarks upon it. Quakerism, as a system, he dislikes, as 
every true Churchman must; yet he finds, in the great central 
doctrines of primitive Quakerism, ‘either truths or hints of 
truths which are most vital and important.” He considers the 
experiment of Quakerism, however, as unsuccessful ; ‘ all its 
grand pretensions,” he says, ‘‘are at an end.” Between Evan- 
gelism on the one side, and Unitarianism on the other, it cannot 
long maintain itself. 

The author then proceeds to consider, what he calls, the prin- 
ciples of ** Pure Protestantism,” the first of which is “ Justifica- 
tion by Faith,” the representative of which is Luther, ‘* Elec- 
tion,” represented by Calvin, and ** Authority of the Scriptures,” 
represented by Zuinglius. He treats of the objections to Pro- 
testant systems embodying these three principles, and of what 
there is good in them; the “ working,” of these systems, and 
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what he very coolly calls the * final result of the Protestant 
Experiment.” 

He then comes to Unitarianism. This, in his opinion, is not 
wholly evil. It has a “* positive” as well as a “ negative” side, 
and the fundamental ideas on which it rests are just. 


“'T'o suppose that there is nothing positive in Unitarianism,” he 
says, “that it derives all the popularity it has ever enjoyed from its 
denials, is a plausible, but a serious mistake. It has been embraced 
by a number of earnest minds, which never could have had any sym- 
pathy with a system merely because it rejected what other men be- 
lieved. I do maintain,” he adds, “ that something deeper and more 
solid lay beneath their not-belief; that it is very important to know 
what that was, not only for their sakes but for our own; not only be- 
cause the only way of extricating any man from a falsehood is to do 
justice to his truth; but because by this course the history of the 
church and the plans of God, so far as we may be allowed to examine 
into them, become far more intelligible.” — p. 126. 


The first great principle embodied in Unitarianism, according 
to him, is ; 


“The strong inward conviction, that the unity of God is a deep, 
primary truth, which no words can explain away, no experiences of 
ten thousand minds can make unreal, no dogmas of ten thousand gener- 
ations turn into a nullity; that it has stood its ground and asserted 
itself in defiance of all such words, experience, dogmas ; that every- 
thing which is true in the teachings which men have received has 
tended to bring it into clearer manifestation.” — pp. 127, 128. 


The second grand principle of Unitarianism he recognises 


“in the conviction, that the idea of the love of God is an absolute 
primary idea which cannot be reduced under any other; which cannot 
be explained’ away by any other; which no records, experiences, dog- 
mas, if they have lasted for ten thousand generations, can weaken or 
contradict; which must be the foundation of all thought, all theology, 
all human life. With such a conviction,” he adds, “1 believe it is as 
dangerous to trifle as with that respecting the divine unity.” — p. 129. 


To these two principles the teachings of nature lent their aid, 
telling us that He, ‘* who created the sun and moon,” was also the 
Father of the children of men, and they could not be in all 
their generations ‘‘ the subjects of a curse.” 

The author does not do justice to Unitarianism, and he has 
fallen into some mistakes respecting it; but the above extracts 
will show that he is far from descending to that vulgar, indis- 
criminate abuse of it with which our ears are so often pained. 
If Unitarianism has been connected with materialism in philoso- 
phy, that philosophy was recognised, he asserts, by those who 
assailed, as well as by those who defended it. It was the phi- 
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losophy of the times. That philosophy, he admits, has been 
now thrown aside, particularly in North America, to which he 
refers for an example of modern Unitarianism. ‘ The coating 
of dry materialism with which it (Unitarianism) was associated, 
and from which it appeared inseparable, has been cast away ; 
and the orthodox systems are charged by the modern Unitarians 
with a disregard of man’s spiritual nature and his spiritual 
powers.” 

Viewed as a system, however, Unitarianism finds no more 
favor in his eyes than Quakerism, and what he terms ‘ Pure 
Protestantism,” and he talks in a similar way, and with a true 
Churchman’s complacency, of the “ final result of the Unitarian 
Experiment,” though from his own pages it may be gathered, 
that -American Unitarianism, with all the Pantheistic tendencies 
attributed to it, is not yet dead nor dying. ‘* The Americans,” 
he says, ‘are craving for something which is Catholic, and not 
sectarian. ‘This system appears to have that merit, and it isa 
common opinion, that either Unitarianism or Romanism will 
overspread America, or that the two will divide it between them. 
If there be no Catholicism which is not identical with one of 
these schemes, I cannot doubt that they are right.’’ — p. 147. 

England has been the centre of all the religious movements 
for the last hundred years, as France has been of the political, 
and Germany of the philosophical movements. Thus Methodism 
rose in a sort of antagonism to Unitarianism, which was essen- 
tially ‘*impersonal,”’ and in a-sense reasserted the principles of 
the Reformation. So says the author. But we cannot follow 
him in his comments on Methodism, on the Materialism of the 
eighteenth century, on recent changes, on the old and new Ra- 
tionalism, or political movements, and education. The conclu- 
sion to which he arrives is, that “the principles asserted by the 
religious societies which have been formed in Europe since the 
Reformation, are solid and imperishable,” as those of Quaker- 
ism, Calvinism, and Unitarianism; but ‘‘that the systems in 
which those principles have been embodied were faulty in their 
origin, have been found less and less to fulfil their purpose as 
they have grown older, and are now exhibiting the most manifest 
indications of approaching dissolution,” this is true alike of the 
Quaker, the Pure Protestant, and the Unitarian systems. The 
author goes for the whole. 

Where then is to be found the one universal, spiritual kingdom, 
body, or constitution, which ts to defy time and the elements, 
earth and hell? Where but in the glorious English Church, 
the like of which never has been, or shall be? Has not this 
all the signs, as above enumerated, of a true Catholic Church, 
a ‘universal and spiritual constitution?” And does it not con- 
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tain within itself, and express in its forms, the ‘ideas and prin- 
ciples,” of ** Quakerism, of Calvinism, of Lutheranism; of Unita- 
rianism ?”’ ‘To be sure it does, and to render it perfect, it has, 
as before said, its ‘‘ national side” too. It is indissolubly united 
with the State, ‘‘ embodied” in it. It thinks too for the people, and 
thatis a great thing. ‘I have contended,” says the author, 
*‘ that the Bible without a church is inconceivable, that the ap- 
pointed ministers of the church are the appointed instruments 
for guiding men into a knowledge of the Bible, that the notion 
of private judgment is a false notion, that inspiration belongs to 
the church, and not merely to the writers of the Bible,” and so 
on. Yet the writer denounces Romanism ! 

These matters occupy some three hundred pages and more. 
As to the argument used, it will appear convincing, we suppose, 
only to those who need not to be convinced. Yet with all the 
author’s complacency in his own views, and glorification of his 
own church, we cannot find it in our hearts to be angry with 
him; we are amused rather. We like his good temper, and 
cheerfully bear testimony to his freedom from all acrimony, 
which forms a delightful feature of the volume. He has some 
visions we should be sorry to disturb. Yet we must say, that 
if Catholicism is to be the religion of the whole world, it will not, 
we feel very confident, be the Catholicism of the English Church, 
or English Episcopacy. It will be either Roman Catholicism, 
or the Catholicism of Unitarianism. Between the two, there is, 
as it seems to us, no medium, no stopping point, no secure rest- 
ing place. If Romanism or Unitarianism is likely to divide 
America, or one of them to overspread it, why not the whole 
world also ? 





The Mount Vernon Reader for Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Classes. By the Messrs. Assort. Boston, B. B. Mussey. 1843. 


We desire to speak a good word for these new School 
Books, the Junior Reader, the Middle Reader, and the 
Senior Reader, a regular series for the youngest and oldest 
reading classes. They are prepared by the ‘Messrs. Ab- 
bott,” and have all the interest which these excellent authors 
have given to their other works, being partly compiled and part- 
ly original, and having particular reference to moral influence. 
This most important object has been so sadly overlooked in most 
of our School Books, and even defeated in many, that we hail 
with gratitude these volumes so replete with intellectual and moral 
instruction combined. ‘They are also well fitted for common 
readers in a family. We cannot say they are perfect; there 
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are a few instances noticed in a hasty perusal where we should 
differ in judgment; but we can and do advise, that parents and 
teachers examine them for themselves. 

We can also, with entire confidence and heartiness, com- 
mend the new juvenile series which Jacob Abbott, author 
of the Rollo Books, has just begun under the taking title 
of Marco Paul's Travels and Adventures in Pursuit of 
Knowledge. Save the author’s single fault of minuteness 
and diffusion, here is everything a child can want in such books, 
and much that parents have reason to be thankful for. 


A Letter to the Right Rev. Father in God, Richard, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, on the Tendency to Romanism, imputed to 
Doctrines held of old, as now, in the English Church. By 
the Rev. E. B. Puszy, D. D., late Fellow of Oriel College ; 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 
From the Second Oxford Edition. New-York: J. S. Red- 
field, Clinton Hall. 1843. 


Dr. Pusey’s Sermon. The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the 
Penitent : A Sermon preached before the University, in the 
Cathedral Church of Christ, in Oxford, on the fourth Sun- 
day after Easter. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D. Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College. New-York: James A. Sparks, 
Office of the Churchman, 109 Nassau Street. 1843. 


The True Issue for the True Churchman. A statement of facts 
in relation to the Recent Ordination in St. Stephen’s Church, 
New-York. By Drs. Smith anp Antuon. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff-Street. 1843. 


We may hereafter go more fully into the merits of some of the 
questions raised by these pamphlets; at present we can do little 
more than notice their appearance, as among the tracts of the 
times. ‘The Sermon of Dr. Pusey, seeing it proved the occasion 
of the suspension of the learned author from his office as 
preacher in the Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford, is the 
most interesting of these documents. As a sermon it would 
deserve no notice, except, perhaps, a rebuke for its rather un- 
usual dulness. It is only because the reader is in search of 
heretical opinion, that he makes out after one or two failures 
to master its paragraphs. After having read and digested it, our 
wonder is not, as it seems to have been withso many, that a good 
and true Episcopalian should have written or published it, still 
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less, have arrived at the opinions it discloses, but that the Vice 
Chancellor of Oxford should have committed the blunder of 
rebuking him for doing so. It would seem as if that dignitary 
in taking the step he has, was not very familiar with the fathers of 
his own church. Drawing our patristic lore chiefly, not wholly, 
from the sermon and its appendixes, and the letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford, nothing can be plainer than that in broaching the 
opinions contained in the Sermon, Dr. Pusey is merely announc- 
ing himself adisciple of a host of the most learned, pious, and 
till now, orthodox Archbishops, bishops, and lower dignitaries 
of the Church. If the names of Archbishops Sharp, and Wake, 
of Bishops, Wilson, Ken, and Bramhall, and a score of others, 
are to be cast out as heretical, then may that of Pusey come 
under the same condemnation, but not before. If the church is 
not ready to renounce or defame them, it cannot consistently touch 
the Oxford professor. They are heretics or true churchmen 
together. So with those who in New-York have made the at- 
tempt to censure Mr. Carey for his Romanism, and so noisily pro- 
tested against his ordination on that ground. They have taken 
the same false step with the Vice Chancellor, and seem to have 
been little aware whom they were charging with tendencies to 
Rome and Popery, when they leveled their weapons at the can- 
didate. Messrs. Anthon and Smith are clearly wrong ; wrong not 
only in their resistance of the authority they had bound them- 
selves as churchmen to obey,—and rightly so bound them- 
selves, if their bishop is by divine right and apostolical descent 
their spiritual father and lord, — but wrong also, in imputing to Mr. 
Carey,as damnable heresies, opinions held by martyrs and saints 
without number of their own church. If our eyes have not 
been covered by mists and darkness while we have read, few 
things can be plainer than that the sentence of the Vice Chan- 
cellor,— pronounced inconsiderately we suspect, — will be re- 
voked, or reversed by some higher authority, if higher authority 
there is, and also, that the imitators here of the greater actors 
there, will quietly withdraw their opposition, and suffer the sub- 
ject and the strife to goto sleep. ‘This we are persuaded will be 
the course pursued both in England and in our own country ; 
and in a short time we shall hear of Puseyism only as the 
rather high high-churchism of some middle-age dreamers, some 
sincere and devout lovers of church antiquity, who may adopt 
opinions and restore practices that indeed look like Romanism, 
but are in truth nothing more than opinions and practices be- 
longing to pure ages of the ancient church, and which fathers 
of the English Church have held time out of mind without 
imputation cast on their Orthodoxy or their Protestantism. 
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In the censures heaped without stint by some of the church 
upon Puseyism, it seems to us, — we may be wrong, — but it 
seems to us that both in England and in this country, there has 
been a forgetfulness of the true character and theory of the 
church of England, the principle of which appears to be to 
grant the widest possible liberty, even to licence, of doctrine 
to her children ; permitting, on the one hand, an approach to 
the very borders of Romanism, so that the mere forms or shad- 
ows of words shall make the separation between them, and in 
the opposite direction an equally near approach to the very 
borders of Unitarianism, the other perilous extreme. Every 
shade of opinion on all theological topics of difference, Cal- 
vinism in all its forms, Arminianism, Arianism, Sabellianism it 
has been the practice, and the design, as we think, of that 
church to wink at, provided, there should be at the same time 
a certain apparent conformity —a subscribing to a number of 
articles expressed with convenient vagueness, so that the person 
subscribing, putting upon them his own interpretation, might 
with a little ingenuity find there his own opinions, if he had 
any — but especially, a conformity to the appointed order of 
the church in ceremony and worship. However the English 
Church may have wished for more, she has in fact, required 
only a formal subscription, and content with this, has received 
to her communion every variety of Christian belief. She has 
with a truly catholic wisdom taken little notice of opinion; 
and opened her doors, a free asylum for all who, if they might 
think as they pleased, and be at peace, were willing to appear to 
believe with the church. She has thus approached very near 
to the idea of a true Catholic Church, in which no account 
whatever should be taken of doctrine, worship through 
scriptural forms of expression alone being its instrument, and 
holiness its end. 

If this be correct, a greater mistake could not have been com- 
mitted by the dignitaries of the church than to arraign, as they 
have done, the expression of opinion contained in the Oxford 
tracts and these publications of Dr. Pusey. They have not 
only condemned the wisest and best of their own communion 
by the sentence pronounced against the Oxford heretic, but have 
departed from the idea of their church, introducing a principle 
and practice of interference, which, if the steps already taken 
be not retraced, will, in its further prosecution, break that an- 
cient institution into a thousand fragments; an event for a time 
postponed, but sooner or later for a variety of reasons inevita- 
ble. 

The Sermon of Dr, Pusey on the Eucharist and his Letter to 
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the Bishop of Oxford are too familiar to most of our readers, 
as well as the whole subject, to render a minuter notice of them 
necessary. We will only therefore, for the sake of those into 
whose hands these tracts may not have fallen, take up a single 
point for the sake of showing how completely Dr. Pusey has 
justified himself as a sound churchman, unless the greatest lights 
of the later English Church are together with him, by these 
modern prelates to stand impeached of Romanism. We take 
for our purpose the Doctrine of the Sermon before us, — transub- 
stantion — we mean rather, the sacrament of the Eucharist of 
which it treats. Dr. Pusey thus presents his idea of the rite. 


“ And the teaching of the whole, as far as such as we may grasp it, 
is this. That He is the Living Bread, because He came down from 
Heaven, and as being One God with the Father, hath life in Himself, 
even as the Father hath life in Himself; the life then which He is He 
imparted to that Flesh which He took into Himself, yea, which He 
took so wholly, that Hely Scripture says, He became it, ‘the Word 
became flesh,’ and since it is thus a part of Himself, ‘ Whoso eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, (He Himself says the amazing 
words), ‘eateth Me,’ and so receiveth into Himself in an ineffable 
manner his Lord Himself, ‘ dwelleth’ (our Lord says)‘ in Me and I in 
him, and having Christ within him, not only shall he have, but he 
‘hath’ already ‘eternal Life, because he hath Him who is ‘ the Only 
True God and Eternal Life ;’ and so Christ ‘will raise him up at the 
last Day,’ because he hath His Life in him. Receiving Him into this 
very body, they who are His receive life, which shal] pass over to our 
very decaying flesh; they have within them’ Him Who is Life and Im- 
mortality and Incorruption, to cast out or absorb into itself our natural 
mortality, and death, and corruption, and ‘shall live forever,’ because 
made one with Him Who Alone ‘ liveth for evermore.’ ” — p. 11. 


“This is (if we may reverently so speak), the order of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, that the Eternal Word so took our flesh into 
Himself, as to impart to it His own inherent life; so then we, partak- 
ing of it, that life is transmitted on to us also, and not to our souls only, 
but our bodies also, since we become flesh of His flesh, and bone of 
His bone, and He who is wholly life is imparted to us wholly. The 
Life which He is, spreads around, first giving its own vitality to that 
sinless flesh which He united indissolubly with Himself and in it en- 
circling and vivifying our whole nature, and then, through that bread 
which is His Flesh, finding an entrance to us individually, penetrating 
us, soul and body and spirit, and irradiating and transforming into His 
own light and life.” — p. 12. 


‘Yet such is undoubetd Catholic teaching, and the most literal im- 
port of Holy Scripture, and the mystery of the Sacrament, that the 
Eternal Word, Who is God, having taken to Him our flesh and joined 
it indissolubly with Himself, and so, where His Flesh is, there He is, 
and we receiving it, receive Him, and receiving Him are joined on to 
Him through His Flesh to the Father, and He dwelling in us, dwell in 
Him, and with Him in God.” — p. 14. 
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Further on in the discourse we find as follows. 


“ Were it only a thankful commemoration of his redeeming love, 
or only a showing forth of His Death, or a strengthening only and 
refreshing of the soul, it were indeed a resonable service, but it 
would have no direct healing for the sinner. To him its special joy 
is that it is his Redeemer’s very broken Body, It is His Blood, 
which was shed for the remission of his sins. In the words of the 
ancient Church, he ‘drinks his ransom,’ he eateth that, ‘the very 
Body and Blood of the Lord, the only sacrifice for sin” ‘God poureth 
out’ for him yet ‘the most precious blood of His Only-Begotten,’ 
they ‘are fed from the Cross of the Lord, because they eat his Body and 
Blood ;’ and as of the Jews of old, even those who had been the 
betrayers and murderers of their Lord, it was said,‘ the Blood which 
in their phrensy they shed, believing they drank, so of the true pen- 
itent it may be said, whatever may have been his sins, so he could 
repent, awful as it is to say, the Blood he indeed despised, and profaned, 
and trampled under foot, may he, when himself humbled in the dust, 
drink, and therein drink his salvation.” — p. 16. 


In his preface to the Sermon Dr. Pusey repeats his meaning. 


“ Once more to repeat my meaning, in order to relieve any difficul- 
ties which might (if so be) be entertained by pious minds, trained in an 
opposed and defective system of teaching, before whom the Sermon 
may now be brought. My own views were cast (so to speak) in the 
mould of the minds of Bp. Andrews and Abp. Bramhall, which I 
regarded as the type of the teaching of our Church. From them 
originally, and with them, I learnt to receive in their literal sense 
our Blessed Lord’s solemn words, ‘This is My Body,’ and from them, 
while I believe the consecrated elements to become by virtue of His 
consecrating Words, truly and really, yet spiritually and in an ineffable 
way, His Body and Blood, I learnt also to withold my thoughts as to 
‘the mode of this great Mystery, but ‘as a Mystery’ to ‘adore it.’ With 
the Fathers then, and our own great divines, explaining as I believe the 
true meaning of our Church, I could not but speak of the consecrated 
elements as being, what, since He has so called them, I believe them 
to become — His Body and Blood; and I feared not, that, using their 
language, I should, whenspeaking of Divine and ‘spiritual’ things, be 
thought to mean otherwise than ‘spiritually,’ or having disclaimed all 
thoughts as to the mode of their being, that any should suppose I meant 
a mode which our Church disallows.” — Preface, p. 4. 


These are the strong expressions employed by Dr. Pusey in 
treating of the Eucharist, which have occasioned him to be 
charged with a tendency to Romanism, and to be suspended 
from his office as preacher. It may not be easy for the reader 
to see how a Roman Catholic could express Ais views of the 
Sacrament in much stronger terms, but that is not to our present 
purpose. We proceed to show by a few quotations taken at 
random from the Appendix and the letter to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, how satisfactorily the Author proves the identity of his 


opinions with those of great and good men of the same Church. 
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In the first place we take the words of Archbishop Laud. 


“ As for the Church of England, nothing is more plain than that it 
believes and teaches the true and real presence of Christ in the Eu- 
charist.” — Conference with Fisher, p. 294, sec 35. 

“ All sides agree in the truth with the Church of England, that in 
the most blessed Sacrament the worthy receiver is by his faith made 
spiritual partaker of the true and real Body and Blood of Christ, truly 
and really. 1 would have no man troubled at the words truly and 
really, &c. Bellarmine saith ‘Protestants do often grant, that the 
true and real Body of Christ is in the Eucharist, and it is most true. 
For the Calvinists, at least they which follow Calvin himself, do not 
only believe that the true and real Body of Christ is received in the 
Eucharist, but that it is there; and that we partake of it vere et realiter: 
nor can that place by any art be shifted or by any violence wrested 
from Calvin’s true meaning of the Presence of Christ, in and at the 
blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist. And, for the Church of England, 
nothing is more plain than that it believes and teaches the true and 
real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist; unless A. C. can make a 
body no body, and blood no blood. Nay, Bishop Ridley adds yet 
further, ‘That in the Sacrament is the very. true and natural Body and 
Blood of Christ, that which was born of the Virgin Mary, which 
ascended into heaven, which sitteth at the right hand of God the Father, 
which shall come from thence to judge the quick and the dead, &c.’” 
Laud’s Conference with Fisher, p. 286 — 296. 


Archbishop Bramhall. 


“ Having viewed all our strength with a single eye, I find not one of 
your arguments that comes home to ‘T'ransubstantiation, but only 
to a true real presence; which no genuine son of the Church of Eng- 
land did ever deny, no, nor your adversary himself. Christ said, ‘ This 
is My Rody’; what He said we do steadfastly believe. He said not, 
after this or that manner, neque con, neque sub, neque trans. And there- 
fore we place it among the opinions of the Schools, not among the 
articles of our Faith. The Holy Eucharist, which is the Sacrament of 
peace and unity, ought not to be made the matter of strife and conten- 
tion.” Works, fol. ed. p, 15. 


Hammond. 


“§. You told me even now, that you would show me how the phrase, 
‘This is My Body, in the Gospel, interpreted by, this taking and eating 
is My Body,’ was to be understood: perhaps it may now be time for you 
to pay me that debt. 

“C. It is a fit reason to do so; for this very phrase of St. Paul’s, 
‘The Bread which we break is the communion of the Body of Christ, 
is the key to open that difficulty, and indeed perfectly all one, of the 
very same importance with that. This breaking, taking, eating of the 
Bread, this whole action, is the real communication of the Body of 
Christ to me, and is therefore by some. ancient writers called by a 
word which signifies the participation, (communication and participation 
being the same, only one referred to the giver, the other to the 
receiver,) the very giving Christ’s Body to me; that as verily as I eat 
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the bread in my mouth, so verily God in Heaven bestows on me, com- 
municates to me the Body of the crucified Saviour. And so al] that [ 
told you of the full sense of that phrase, ‘ Communication of Christ’s 
Body, is again to be repeated here to make up the sense of those 
words, ‘7'his is My Body ;’ which being so largely enlarged on, I 
need not now to repeat it to you.” Practical Catechism, p. 354, 
ed. 1715. 


Archbishop Sharp. 


“ But what then? Do we not in the Sacrament truly partake of the 
Body and Blood of Christ? God forbid that any one should deny it. 
There is none that understands anything of the Sacrament but must 
acknowledge, that therein to all worthy receivers the Body and Blood 
of Christ is both given and likewise received by them. This is the 
sense of the Church of England, when she doth so often declare that 
she owns the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood to all that 
worthily receive the Sacrament. 

** We do indeed own that Christ is really present in the Sacrament 
to ‘all worthy receivers, and in our Communion Service we pray to 
God to grant that we may eat the Flesh of His dear Son, and drink 
his Blood, &c. All this we own, and it is very necessary we should.” 
Sermon on T'ransubstantiation, vol. vii.” 


The language of the Church Catechism, as quoted by Dr. 
Pusey in his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, is, — 


“The body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the ‘aithful in the Lord’s Supper.” “ The body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, only after a heavenly and spirit- 
ual manner.” “On [the] combined teaching,” he further says, “of 
our Articles, Catechism, and Liturgy, we believe the doctrine of our 
Church to be, that in the Communion, there is a true, real, actual, 
though Spiritual, (or rather the more real, because Spiritual,) Commu- 
nication of the Body and Blood of Christ to the believer through the 
Holy Elements; that there is a true, real, spiritual Presence of Christ 
at the Holy Supper; more real than if we could, with Thomas, feel 
Him with our hands, or thrust our hands into His side; that this is 
bestowed upon faith, and received by faith, as is every other Spiritual 
gift, but that our faith is but a receiver of God’s real, mysterious, 
precious Gift; that faith opens our eyes to see what is really there, 
and our hearts to receive it; but that it is there independently of our 
faith. And this real, spiritual Presence it is, which makes it so awful 
a thing to approach unworthily.” — Letter, p. 86. 


These few passages are sufficient to show that Dr. Pusey, if 
he has sinned against the Doctrine of the English Church, has 
sinned in good company. We cannot see that he has offended 
against the least of the commandments, and are only led to ob- 
serve, from our examination of the subject, how much nearer 
the Doctrine of the Episcopal Church approaches that of the 
Church of Rome than is commonly supposed. In regard to this 
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mystery of the divine presence in the elements, for example, 
we do not doubt that to divines of the English Church the differ- 
ence seems a very wide one between their notion of a “ vere 
et realiter” spiritual presence and the doctrine of the great 
Roman church ; but to those who are without, the difference is 
less striking. ‘The Romanist holds that “in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, under the forms of bread and wine, is really and 
substantially present the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there is a con- 
version made of the whole substance of the bread into his body, 
and of the wine into his blood, which is called transubstantiation 
— whereupon it becomes an object of adoration.” But never- 
theless the bread and wine are not flesh and blood to the sight 
and taste of the Roman communicant, but bread and wine. 
They are flesh and blood only in an inconceivable mysterious 
manner. Ask him what that substance before him is, and he 
will say, to my senses it is bread, to my senses it is wine, yet I 
believe them to be respectively the very body and blood of my 
Lord. So with an Episcopalian, he denies the bread and wine 
to be apparently the body and blood of Christ, just as the Roman- 
ist does and must, but says they nevertheless are the body and 
blood, ‘ vere et realiter’” — how, he does not pretend to explain ; 
itis a mystery. Yet, after all, he does define, as well as the 
Romanist, saying, with Dr. Pusey, that the body and blood of 
Christ are really spiritually present, which is much what the 
Romanist must mean, when he says they are substantially pres- 
ent — by which he intends to convey either that they are in effect 
present, or in very substance, which substance to the eye and taste 
is but bread and wine, and only in a spiritual mysterious sense flesh 
and blood. 

Dr. Pusey defends himself with equal success on the other 
grounds of accusation, the sufficiency of the Scriptures and au- 
thority of the church, justification, invocation of saints, &. If 
any heresy exits, he shows that it belongs to the Church rather 
than to himself. In the course of his remarks he points out 
many strong lines and marks of distinction between his opinions 
and the Doctrine of the Roman Church, as well as reveals those 
in which Episcopacy and Romanism assimilate. The differences 
are great as well as the resemblances. ‘The error of the English 
Church in the present instance has been, as we have intimated, 
in narrowing down the limits of permitted opinion within her 
pale, so diminishing her honor as a catholic church, and con- 
founding a return to doctrines and usages of the pure, original 
Church, with a return to doctrines and usages of the proper 
Roman Church, the Roman Church of the Council of Trent. 
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Sonnets and other Poems. By Witu1am Lioyp Garrison. 
Boston: Oliver Johnson. 18483. 





Tue pieces in this little volume are styled poems, and they 
are so, so far as capital letters at the beginning of each line and 
occasional rhymes may be thought to constitute poetry. In 
any rigid definition of poetry they would be depressed or ele- 
vated, as the reader’s opinion may be, into prose. But though 
in our judgment there is no poetry in Mr. Garrison’s lines, there 
is abundance of good thinking and useful moralizing. Indeed 
these sonnets and other pieces are little else than fragments of 
sermons, set off with the finery of measure and the jingle of 
rhyme. As one reads he is truly concerned to consider how 
much it takes to make a poet— how much learning there may 
be, how much taste, how much true observation and just thought, 
how much noble sentiment and religious aspiration, how much 
earnestness of purpose, enthusiasm of soul, and wide reaching 
love —and yet no poetry. ‘There could hardly be poetry with- 
out some or all of these; but there may be all these, and yet 
alas, no poetry. Mr. Garrison is a remarkable man, as some 
judge a great man, but he is not a poet. 

The piece on Christian Rest struck us as the best in the 
volume, and we offer a part of it. 


“For what is Rest? "Tis not to be 
Half saint, half sinner, day by day; © 
Half saved, half lost ; half bound, half free; 
Half in the fold, and half astray ; 
Faithless this hour, the next most true; 
Just half alive, half crucified ; 
Half washed, and half polluted too; 
To Christ and Belial both allied! 
Now trembling at Mount Sinai’s base — 
Anon, on Calvary’ s summit shouting ; 
One instant, boasting of free grace — 
The next, God’s pardoning mercy doubting! 
Now sinning, now denouncing sin; 
Filled with alternate joy and Sorrow ; 
To-day, feel all renewed within, 
But fear a sad relapse to-morrow! 
All ardent now, and eloquent, 
And bold for God, with soul on fire ; 
At once, complete extinguishment 
Ensues, and all its sparks expire! 
O, most unhappy of mankind! 
In thee what contradictions meet! 
Seeing thy way, yet groping blind! 
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Most conscientious, yet a cheat! 
Allowing what thou dost abhor, 
And hating what thou dost allow; 
_ Dreaming of freedom by the law, 
Yet held in bondage until now! 
This is ‘ the old man with his deeds,’ 
Striving to do his very best: 
°T is crucifixion that he needs — 
Self-righteous, how can he know rest ? 
What then, is rest? It is to be 
Perfect in love and holiness ; 
From sin eternally made free ; 
Not under Jaw, but under grace ; 
Once cleansed from guilt, forever pure ; 
Once pardoned, ever reconciled ; 
Once healed, to find a perfect cure; - 
As Jesus blameless, undefiled ; 
Once saved, no more to go astray ; 
Once crucified, then always dead; 
Once in the true and and living way, 
True ever to our living Head ; 
Dwelling in God, and God in us; 
From every spot and wrinkle clear ; 
Safely delivered from the curse ; 
Incapable of doubt or fear. 
Tt is to have eternal life, 
To follow where the Saviour trod ; 
To be removed from earthly strife — 
Joint heirs with Christ —and sons of God! 
Never from rectitude to swerve, 
@ Though by the powers of hell pursued ; 
To consecrate, without reserve, 
All we possess, in ‘ doing good.’ 
It is to glory in the Cross, 
Endure reproach, despise the shame, 
And wisely count as dung and dross, 
All earthly grandeur, homage, fame ; 
To know the Shepherd of the sheep — 
Be gentle, harmless, meek and lowly ; 
All joy, all hope, all peace — to keep, 
Not one in seven, but all days holy! 
It is to be all prayer and praise, 
Not in set form or phrase expressed, 
But ceaseless as angelic lays — 
This, only this, is CHRISTIAN REST!” 
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The Eighth Report of the London Domestic Mission Society ; 
with the Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting, held 
in Carter Lane Chapel, April 27th, 1843. The Rules of the 
Society ; and a List of Officers and Members. London: 
Printed by Richard Kinder. 1843. 


We are glad to know that while the ministry at large, accord- 
ing to the idea of Dr. Tuckerman, is nearly abandoned in this 
country, it is taking root and flourishes in Great Britain. In 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow, the institution 
has found friends and support. The present is the eighth annual 
report of the London Mission, and exhibits the affairs of the in- 
stitution in a promising state. The extracts given from the 
reports of the Ministers remind us of the reports of Dr. Tucker- 
man and Mr. Arnold, which it seems to us were eminently service- 
able to the cause of humanity, by bringing well authenticated 
instances of suffering in full detail before the minds of the richer 
classes. ‘They gave periodical information, that could be relied 
on, to one portion of society of the actual condition of another 
portion, about which, for the most part, without such information, 
they are necessarily as ignorant as they are of the condition of 
any remote people and region they personally never visit. Not 
only was valuable knowledge thus spread abroad of the statistics 
of poverty and suffering, but a medium of frequent and trust- 
worthy communication was established between rich and poor 
of the utmost value to both classes. They were ®rought into 
each other’s close neighborhood and made acquainted. ‘The 
minister, one day in the dwellings of the poor, a witness of their 
sufferings, with knowledge, too, derived from personal inter- 
course, of the unavoidable calamities that plunged them into 
their poverty, was the next day at the table or in the parlor of 
the rich, a powerful, because an intelligent, pleader for the people 
of his charge. We cannot imagine a better plan for putting 
these two great classes of society on the best possible footing in 
relation to each other. The rich were then enabled to know, 
when they bestowed their charity, that it was placed in the 
hands of agents whose opportunities gave them a knowledge of 
objects truly worthy to receive it, and who could rarely be im- 
posed upon. And, on the other side, the poor receiving from 
the rich their bounties but at second hand, and that second hand 
their minister and spiritual friend, were placed under no uneasy 
feeling of obligation, which so often interferes to neutralize the 
effect of a kind and charitable deed. We still think the device 
of Dr. Tuckerman the most perfect, and practicable as perfect, 
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ever conceived for the moral redemption, as well as the present 
immediate relief of the poor of cities. It is, we contend, within 
the power of each of our large towns to reach out a hand to 
every sinner, and to every sufferer, and impart the needed aid 
of both kinds, for soul and body, without bearing oppressively 
upon private wealth. But especially if our cities in their cor- 
porate capacity would, as they ought, contribute to this work, 
could it be easily accomplished ; and not only would they have 
the satisfaction of thus furnishing every poor family and individ- 
ual with a friend and teacher, but, which is the great argument 
for soulless corporations, they would save more in constables, 
alms house and prison board, than their charities would cost 
them, ten times told. 

We have intimated above that the Ministry at Large, according 
to Dr. Tuckerman’s idea, has declined or perished of late years. 
In Providence, we believe, there is a single minister. In Boston, 
we suppose we are correct in saying, there is now not one. The 
institution as at first established has so changed its character, 
that it can scarcely be said to exist. It has led to excellent and 
' great results. The fraternity of Churches with their dependent 
societies is an admirable effect to have grown out of any cause, 
But these churches, with their large, well looking, and well dressed 
congregations, and their preaching ministers, are not the Ministry 
at Large. It is a ministry with its regularly attending assembly, 
for which a clergyman must make the same kind of preparation 
as for any other congregation ; and he, who is required to do 
this from wéek to week, will not have the time to do much else. 
He cannot take care of his regular congregation and preach on 
Sunday to six hundred hearers, and be Dr. Tuckerman on the 
other six days of the week, abroad on the highways and bye- 
ways of life — in garret, cellar, alley, and lane. He necessarily 
becomes a sermon writer—a closet man. This is all excellent 
in its way ; large and well established societies have been gath- 
ered, nearly or quite able to take care of themselves, at any rate 
able to do something for the support of religious institutions, as 
well as for themselves. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s Ministry chiefly contemplates a very differ- 
ent class, and the performance of very different duties. It is 
primarily a Ministry of Visitation—a system of active search 
into the regions of vice and poverty, a thorough beating up of 
the haunts of the wretched, a pursuing and finding them in 
their own homes, and almost by violence redeeming them into 
the Kingdom of God. Only in quite a subordinate sense is it a 
preaching ministry. It addresses itself to those chiefly, who 
cannot go out to churches or chapels, and whose gospel must be 
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preached to them, if they are ever to hear it by their own bed- 
sides, in their loneliness and want. There are whole streets 
and lanes of houses in Boston, whose inhabitants never see the 
inside of a church, nor can. Their wickedness and their rags, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, and often both, keep them 
away. These are the subjects of the Tuckerman ministry, 
the lost sheep forgotten of all others, it is its purpose to bring 
into the fold, —to be sought after diligently in the waste places 
where they have strayed away. Not that much is not done here 
already in many ways and by various instruments, but that a 
vast deal is not done, and cannot be done but by some such 
provision as is made by this ministry. It is impossible that the 
minister, whose duty it is every week to prepare for preaching 
twice or three times on Sunday to the large congregations that 
gather together in these free churches, whose duty and wish it 
must be also to cultivate a personal acquaintance with the fami- 
lies constituting such societies, should have either time or strength 
to look up and look after those poorer classes, who must be 
visited from house to house, and who need the sympathy and 
personal attentions and counsel of a friend, and the relief of 
pressing temporal wants, more than they do the preached word. 

We hope that while the fraternity of churches continues to 
sustain its present dependent societies, in whose prosperity we 
heartily rejoice, they or some other association will re-institute 
the proper ministry at large. It will be a cause of deep regret 
if this ministry, in the place of its birth, should be suffered to 
perish. 





1. Two Discourses occasioned by the approaching Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. Delivered June 25, 
A. M., and July 2, A. M., 1843. By W. H. Furness, 
Pastor. Philadelphia, 1843. 8vo. pp. 23. 

2. A Sermon of Slavery, delivered January 31, 1841, repeated 
June 4, 1843, and now published by request. By THEopoRE 
Parker, Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury. Boston: 
Printed by Thurston and Torry. 1843. 12mo. pp. 24. 

3. Caste and Slavery in the American Church. By a Church- 

man. Upright men shall be astonished at this.—Jos. New 

York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 1843. 8vo. pp. 50. 


We are glad to perceive that any parishes are willing to 
hear discourses on slavery. It is wonderful that any should be 
unwilling to hear that treated among the other great evils that 
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afflict humanity, which, next to intemperance, is the greatest. 
Yet here politics are so mixed up with great moral questions, 
that we are not disposed to judge harshly, when, for its political 
bearings chiefly or wholly, congregations object to its discussion 
in the pulpit. And while we honor the people who freely give 
up this with every other topic to be handled by their minister ac- 
cording to his own sense of duty, we cannot but think that where 
a temper of violent hostility is known to exist in a congregation 
to the introduction of the subject on the Sunday, the more ju- 
dicious course for the minister, and the more Christian, is to 
forbear on that day, and at the hour of the proper service, to 
discuss a theme that will not be listened to with calmness or profit ; 
nay, which it is certain will rouse the worst passions of the 
heart. ‘The other six days are before him. Let him choose and 
announce his times for anti-slavery preaching, and then with an 
audience kindly disposed toward him and his subject, willing and 
eager to hear, resorted to, if he is a man of force, doubtless by 
numbers, who are hostile or doubting, but ready to be persuaded 
by sound reason, he could gather a larger harvest of converts 
than he could ever have made on the Sunday forcing system. 
If on such occasion he could not gather an audience, we think it 
would at once settle the question as to the propriety or use of 
preaching upon the subject to his Sunday hearers. 

But while we judge it right that there should be this mutual 
consent before the subject in question can with any advantage be 
brought into the pulpit — and it is mere sophistry which shall say 
that therefore in the matter of any other sin the minister must 
wait for consent to introduce it — we think that in every form 
of periodicals, especially in those of a religious character, is 
found the legitimate field for this and all great disputed questions 
of the kind. Here the remedy is always at hand in the case of 
every individual subscriber — he can stop the offensive work. 
‘True, he may also leave his church when the preacher offends. 
But that is an evil to an individual and a family of a totally dif- 
ferent kind from losing the perusal of a newspaper or review. 
The periodical accordingly is the proper medium of communi- 
cation with the public on a subject like this ; and, in the case of 
a religious periodical, it comes legitimately within its province, 
even in all its political and other connections and entanglements. 
It is with this feeling of its intrinsic propriety that the subject of 
slavery has been introduced again of late into the Examiner ; 
and though we have meant to give it no undue or disproportioned 
prominence, and, were the work to continue in our hands, it 
would never receive. more than its just share of attention, yet we 
have thought it a duty to give to a cause like this, the great cause 
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of humanity, whatever moral influence would belong to an 
earnest expression of our opinions. The least that a journa! 
like this can do, the least that any periodical pretending to any 
name that implies a connection with religion and morals can do, is 
to set its face indignantly against this enormous evil, which nothing 
but the force of heart-hardening custom allows us to treat in any 
other way than with the most open hostility. The Chris- 
tian Examiner, into whosesoever hands it may fall — not now, we 
are compelled to prophecy, into the hands lately so ready to 
receive it, and in whose management it would have preserved a 
front no less decided than it now bears on this question — will al- 
ways, we trust, be found ranged on the side of humanity as well as 
that of religion, if we must consider them as different. And we hope 
that ‘whenever the day shall come that it hesitates to assail boldly, 
yet temperately, and in a spirit of justice to all, great social and 
national crimes and evils, it may on that day close its mean and 
degraded life. 

We cannot notice as we could wish the pamphlets at the head 
of this article. But they have already been widely read, and 
are well worthy the names of their distinguished authors. 


Thirty Years’ Ministry. Two Sermons, preached in Dover, 
Massachusetts, September 18, 1842. By Ratren Saneer, 
A. M., Pastor of the First Church in Dover. Published by 
request. Boston: 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tue author of these discourses, early distinguished as a scholar 
— having borne away from Cambridge the first honors of the 
class of 1808 — was ordained over the parish in Dover, within 
five years after leaving College, one of those years having been 
passed as tutor in the University. In these days of frequent 
change, Mr. Sanger’s ministry may be cited as an example of 
steadfastness worthy of all honor, the present being, as the title 
page informs us, its thirtieth year. The succeeding pages de- 
clare these thirty years to have been happy, prosperous, the 
minister contented with his post and people, the people contented 
and happy in their minister. These Sermons are little more than a 
sort of parish record, giving the reader, in language of the most 
unstudied simplicity, to behold, as in a moving picture, the pro- 
cession of events as they befall in the life of a country clergy- 
man. ‘They seem in the present instance to be no other than 
the events which must happen to every incumbent of a parish 
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alike, — parishioners came and went, they married, and their 
children were baptized, they were in affliction, they died, and 
were buried. Yet in the narrow circle of these events is there 
experienced all the pain and all the joy of human life, and it is 
for these the pastor is sent and ministers as a Son of Consolation. 
Happy the people whose minister, as in the present instance, is 
satisfied with the honor that comes of the performance of such 
humble offices—humble as the world deems them, high and 
divine, in a juster estimate. Long as this ministry has con- 
tinued, the age and the present vigorous health of the Pastor 
give the best reason to hope, that it may still be extended through a 
yet longer period of useful labor in the cause of his Master. 





A Sermon preached in King’s Chapel, August 6, 1843, the 
Sunday after the Funeral of the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
D. D. By N. L. Froruinenam, Minister of the First Church. 
Boston: Charles C, Little and James Brown. 1843. 8vo. pp. 
27. 


FaitinG to procure an original notice of the life and character 
of Mr. Greenwood for the present number of the Examiner, we 
lay aside the matter that had been prepared, that we may set be- 
fore our readers as much of the discourse of Mr. Frothingham 
delivered on the Sunday succeeding the funeral, as we can find 
room for. We regret not to have been able to offer an original 
memoir of one so distinguished in our Theology and our Litera- 
ture, and who for a period of eight years was one of the editors 
of this Journal. We hope in a future number to do what 
at present was impossible. In the mean while we make large 
extracts from the Sermon of Dr. Frothingham, which for its 
truth and beauty, its exact discrimination and comprehensiveness, 
possesses a permanent value as a ‘tribute to the memory of one 
whom all delighted to honor while he lived, and desire to see 
worthily commemorated now that he is dead. But much as has 
been said by the preacher in these few pages, much more re- 
mains to be said. And we hope that by the same hand the 
brief sketches of this Sermon (and a former criticism on 
the writings of Mr. Greenwood) may be thrown together and 
expanded into a biography, that shall do full and exact justice to 
a character, that of the class, to which it belonged, was an 
almost faultless example. 

The discource is from the words, I. Kings xiii, 31. ** When I 
am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the man of 
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God is buried.” After a few introductory sentences Mr. Froth- 
ingham proceeds ; 

“ But two days ago, his wasted form was brought here for the last 
religious offices, where he was wont to come in all the stages of his 
life; where he worshipped as a boy, and I was a witness how seriously ; 
and where he preached the truths of the divine gospel with a chaste 
zeal, and a clear reason, and a deeply moved spirit, and a pathetic 
sweetness, of which you all were the witnesses, and of which there are 
but rare examples. Alas, that his eloquent tongue must have been thus 
mute in the assembly of his people! He was buried according to his 
own direction, given with his characteristic simplicity. There was 
found among his papers, not till the second day after his departure, one 
that bore the plain inscription,‘ My Funeral.’ With the even and 
sedate hand that corresponded well with the mind that dictated it, it 
enjoined that there should be no deviation from the common service of 
the church; but expressed a preference that instead of the funeral 
hymn there might be the chanting of the psalm, which begins, ‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,’ and goes on with the devout 
confidence, ‘ though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil,’ and closes in an almost triumphant tone, ‘I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever ;’ — that house which has many 
mansions, eternal in the heavens. Was not this as if he desired, in 
the immediate prospect of his dissolution, and even with his dead lips, 
to utter his sense of the experience he had enjoyed of the divine good- 
ness? ‘J would,’ it goes on, ‘that not a word should be said concern- 
ing what may be considered my character or deservings, at that solemn 
hour, when in the house of God and presence of his holiness my poor 
remains are waiting to be consigned to the earth. Let the voice of the 
church only be heard in those words, mostly from sacred scripture, 
which are used in our mother country impartially for prince and peas- 
ant, and which are certainly sufficient for me.’ That restriction is now 
taken off. I cannot stand in this shrouded pulpit, that has been his for 
these nineteen years, and not speak of him. ‘These mournful dra- 
peries insist upon their subject. You have come to hear some feeble 
tribute to so strong a character and so dear a memory. Only let me 
speak with that sober regard to the unexaggerated truth, which was so 
fixed a principle in him. I should be afraid of offending his shade by a 
single word of indiscriminate eulogy, or rhetorical artifice, or over- 
strained description.” — pp. 8, 9, 10. 


The preacher goes on to speak next of Mr. Greenwood’s deep 
sensibility to all outward objects of beauty in nature and in art. 


“ My mind returns to the affecting scene that was so lately presented 
in this house of your devotions. The eyes that you there saw closed 
had once a sensibility, more than is given to most men, to all that was 
admirable in art and nature, to all the forms of sublimity and beauty, 
whether wrought by the hands of man or displayed in the universe of 
the Almighty. The heavens and the earth and the sea were objects 
of his careful study and unwearied delight. They were not to hima 
mere show and wonder. He did not look at them with a transient 
curiosity or a superficial pleasure, but with the vision of his highest 
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sentiments, with a philosophic understanding and a devout heart. They 
were fraught with divine meanings for him. He loved to enrich his 
meditations with the thoughts that their varied spectacle was always 
revealing to his search. He endeavored to draw both knowledge and 
spiritual . improvement from those pure sources; — the first if he could 
find the opportunity, and the last by all means. He took science with 
him when she was willing to come, and placed her on his left hand ; 
but his religious feelings were his guides always, and led on at the 
right. His soul was engaged and affected by what he beheld among 
the minutest and the crandest of the works of his own Creator. And 
when he perceived any copies and distant imitations of what was done 
by that heavenly hand in the productions of human skill and genius, 
when he gazed on the buildings and the monuments that are connected 
with patriotism or piety, that embody lofty conceptions or display vir- 
tuous impulses, he was touched with that also, and glowed with thank- 
fulness to Him, who had given such an ability and such a disposition 
to his poor brother man. And what he thus saw, you know with what 
peculiar felicity he could describe. What he thus learned he was 
always ready in the most finished manner to communicate. His invalid 
state, which began so long as twenty-three years ago, while he was the 
youthful minister of another congregation, led him to seek for health 
in different parts of his own country, on the southern coasts of his 
mother land which he deeply venerated, and among the islands of a 
still warmer sea. Wherever he went, he carried the same spirit of 
observation and sensibility ; he brought back new treasures of instruc- 
tion for himself and others. ‘The ocean by which he sat he made to 
murmur in many ears beside his own with the praise of God. The 
cataract, whose mighty falls he contemplated with an emotion that 
would not let him be silent, he made to sound the same ascription 
within these very walls; and it was almost as good and elevating to 
hear his lips tell of it as to listen to the deep hymn itself of those 
eternal waters. From the tropical skies, under which he dwelt fora 
few months, and where a languid frame would have seemed to con- 
spire with the summer air to demand repose, his quiet diligence brought 
home something for his pulpit and something for his scientific friends ; $ 
at the same time valuable contributions to Natural History, and lessons 
of a kind wisdom which none knew better than he how to recommend. 
I see him also on the seaside of Devonshire, gathering minute speci- 
mens from its beach, and worshipping in the humble chapel that looked 
but like a moss-covered cottage in contrast with the noble church of 
the establishment that reared its grey tower in the neighborhood. His 
own expression to an eminent English divine was, that he loved it as 
‘a sacred relic of men’s hands embowered in the green of nature ;’ 
and i read among his published pieces a sentence respecting it, which 
is too characteristic of his delicate and generous temper to allow of its 
omission. ‘I went there while I remained,’ he says, ‘and should have 
done so had I remained till this time. I have no idea of deserting our 
friends, because they assemble under simple thatch, instead of under 
groined stone; — though I also think, he adds, ‘that I should have 
been cheerfully willing to pay my tithes, for the pleasure of looking at 
that old church, and walking through that old churchyard” Pardon 
me, my hearers, if I appear to have dwelt disproportionately long upon 
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this part of the tastes and character of the friend we have lost. Could 
I have alluded to it at all, and said less ? — pp. 10-14. 

Of the “ feelings, the sensitive nature,’’ and the religious 
character of Mr. Greenwood, he says what will approve itself to 


all who knew him. 


“Shall I venture to speak, as if under a separate department, of the 
feelings, the sensitive nature, of your lamented pastor? Certainly no 
one could, or ought, but with a reserved tongue. Nor should I, but that 
there seemed much that distinguished him in their character and 
expression. They united great strength and fervor with an extraor- 
dinary tranquillity. They were alive to every touch. They took an 
eager interest in whatever related to sacred principles or human 
welfare. They were full of harmonies with the surrounding world. 
They were quick to kindle or to melt, as anything occurred to rouse a 
righteous displeasure or to appeal to the softest sympathies. But yet 
they broke out into no excess, and they sunk down into no weariness. 
You always found him prudent, measured, calm. A spirit of control 
seemed to be constantly upon him. It looked out from his thoughtful 
eyes, and impressed itself npon his whole demeanor. I do not remem- 
ber him when he was easily moved to mirth, though he had a keen 
relish for all innocent joy ; nor to anger, though he knew well how to 
resent and what to resent; nor to tears, though he was tenderly con- 
structed, and made many tears start at the pathos of his affectionate 
word, while he kept his own below the brim of their fountain. And 
whence came this spirit of control? I think from a contemplative 
disposition, that had always made serious estimates of life and of the 
duties and objects of living; and that had been trained by the various 
discipline of a delicate if not a suffering frame, to look closely at the 
transientness of mortal things, and to feel the necessity of a curbed 
will, and to fix its trust upon the promises of God. He was penetrated 
with moral and religious persuasions, that were too habitual to be ever 
uneven, and too profound to show any tumultuous sign of themselves 
as they flowed on. He was eminently, though with the most silent 
modesty, a devout man. Unconsciously and without effort he was so, 
as if a heavenly responsibilty and hope were the breath of his nostrils. 
He lived in that undisturbed air. His faith was not a transient visiter. 
coming and going, visible at intervals, and noisy at the gate; but it 
abode in him as a child of the house. It was this that so subdued him 
under each passing event, and prepared him constantly for every event 
that was to betide. From hence came the composure which was 
never indifference, that preserved him so steady under the attacks of 
an insidious disease, and made the years of his sinking strength and 
unruffled endeavors so many, and so useful, and so blessed as they 
were. His remarkable purity from the stain of this world must have 
been evident to all who enjoyed: his intercourse. He seemed to 
stand aloof from every contamination. The thought of sin was a 
grief tohim. I recollect hearing him, many years ago, discourse upon 
the beatitude of “the pure in heart,” and thinking, as I heard, 
few were so likely as himself to inherit the blessing that he de- 
scribed, and to “see God.” 
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In words that live and breathe with truth does Dr. Frothing- 
ham describe the ‘ manners” of Mr. Greenwood. 


“In his manners it was impossible not to mark the most entire 
plainness and frankness. They were so wanting in all artifice that a 
stranger might have called them uncourtly. They were so free from 
sycophancy, as to seem sometimes hard. They were so restrained by 
the reflective habit of his mind as to appear sometimes cold. But these 
appearances vanished from him when one became no longer a stranger. 
There was a certain delicacy in all his sentiments, and a benevolence 
of heart, that would never suffer him to be harsh or insensible. His 
was a truly Christian urbanity. He did not profess more than he be- 
lieved. He did not declare more than he felt. He did not show more 
than was real. He was not one to prefer a courtesy to a duty ; though 
he observed, as the apostle has enjoined, the duty of being courteous. 
His look always matched his thought, and his word came straight from 
his conviction. Sincerity was bound visibly upon his open brow like a 
written phylactery. He had as little respect for subterfuges as he had 
occasion forany. Within was no guile. Without was no assumption. 
His communication was simple, direct, faithful, as his whole character 
was consistently grave and earnest. 


The theology of Mr. Greenwood. 


In his opinions, he loved to be settled. He studied that there should 
be some fixture inthem. He was unwilling to be doubtful. He would 
have been unhappy to waver. He dreaded being carried about on any 
important subject as the wind prevailed. He sought to be assured. He 
set out his judgments carefully, and then allowed them to take their 
root. He was not anxious, like many, to disturb them continually in 
order to see if they were in a good condition. While he was candid 
and charitable towards the views of others, he held his own in un- 
shaken honor. He was ready at all times to listen to any new argu- 
ments that might be brought against the justness of his belief; but 
he was not ready to be always putting it to the question as a suspicious 
thing. This would have been to render his belief no belief, but only a 
flickering assent or a flimsy conjecture. At least, he thought so. He 
wanted a foundation, and must have it; and he laid it with pains and 
circumspection, as that upon which he was to build his safety. The 
skeptical, and the vascillating, and they who are easily caught by the 
show of some new thing, might have found fault with him here as too 
precise, perhaps as too pertinacious. But it was a demand of his na- 
‘ ture to know where he stood, and to be able to stand confidently. 

As a theologian, he was an independent but humble inquirer. You 
might infer that he would be so from what has already been indicated 
as the character of his mind. He was a reverent searcher of the 
Scriptures; a reverent observer of those works and providences of 
God which are ‘a part of his word.” Reverence was one of the 
leading traits of his spirit. He never lost in the office of a teacher the 
feeling of a disciple. He sought nothing so assiduously as the truth. 
He prized nothing so highly as the truth. He loved nothing so well as 
the truth. He was willing to follow it wherever it led. He did not 
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care to count what it might cost. He was thoroughly persuaded of 
the inestimable value of the religious views that he had embraced. 
He recommended them with a solemn ardor. His preference was for 
the ‘old paths.’ Novelties in religion had no attraction for him. He 
venerated the sacred bequests of the generations that have gone before 
us. Though not servile to antiquity, he saw more and more in it as 
he grew older to win his respect and to meet his sympathies. He re- 
jected nothing with a quicker or a more offended determination than 
the modern refinements and latitudes, that with a parade of spirituality 
scoff at ancient forms and outward testimonies, and with the prate 
of freedom do what they can to break off the yoke of a gospel belief. 
He was firmly conservative. He shrunk from the skeptical tendencies 
of the age. He hoped for nothing good, he anticipated only the most 
disastrous evils, from the pretended religious philosophies of fashion- 
able innovation. His doctrine he connected rigorously with what he 
found: in his Bible; with its historians and prophets and apostles, and 
above all with the inspired authority of the Saviour himself, who is 
‘the head over all things to the church.’ Froin the holy volume, and 
not from his own conjecture or fancy, he drew the arguments with 
which he would impress others, and the lessons by which he would 
educate himself. To the Liturgy of this church, and to the faith which 
for these so many years has been inculcated within its walls, his attach- 
ment constantly increased till the day when every tie that attached 
him to the earth was severed. But the faith of our friend did not 
chiefly delight in definitions or dogmas of any kind. He was solicitous 
rather about its genuine fruits. His was eminently a faith of the affec- 
tions. It nourished his sensibilities more than it encouraged his specu- 
lations. Though he distinguished himself as a controversial writer, 
taking an active part with those among us LF thy sor vindicated the 
claims of a liberal theology, yet it was from no pride of opinion or 
fondness for debate, but because he saw that this theology and they 
who held it were assailed with the bitterest uncharitableness; and 
because it was dear to him, as he conceived it to be the true interpre- 
tation of ‘the mind of Christ,’ and the most favorable to the virtue and 
happiness of mankind. For his own part, he loved to look away be- 
yond all the divisions that keep men’s kindness from one another, — 
to repose upon his own peaceful persuasions, to believe with his heart.” 
— pp. 19-23. 

We have given to the reader half of Dr. Frothingham’s ser- 
mon ; our only regret is that we have not room for the whole. 
It is a discourse as remarkable for the absolute truth of its de- - 


lineations, as for the unequalled art with which they are presented 
to the mind of the reader. 





